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THE GATE LATCH 
Textile’s latest development that stops 


unproductive wear to both plate and gate 


Tenter Clip life is_ practically | 
doubled and yearly maintenance 
costs are cut to the bone when you 
install a chain of the New Textile 
Automatic Tenter Clips. 


Provided with many exclusive 
improvements that include the pat- 
ented gate latch, a device that stops 
grooving to the plate and dulling of 
the insert’ blade by holding the 
swinging gate securely away from 
the plate during the return travel of 
the chain to the entering end of the 
machine. 


.The quick drop controller has a 
longer bearing surface, that, in ad- 
ditfon to maintaining perfect align- 
ment, permits the inserts to catch 
and hold the fabric close to the 
selvedge. 


Every: connecting rivet is equip- 
ped with an Alemite fitting for pres- 
sure type lubrication, with grease. 

Before you install your next 
chain, it will be to your advantage 
to see and inspect this modern 
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What you should know about TWISTER | 223 SPINNING 


pt 
~ arp sizing as well as printing, dyeing [> 


ia 

h| and finishing processes offer many problems in the use ol 
wi starches, dextrines and gums. The selection of the proper ff 
m products is of great importance. Listed below are selected. [& 
products available for the purposes and ‘conditions of exact- 
ing textile manufacturers. 


These starches, dextr:‘nes and gums are manutactured by 
“l carefully controlled and standard zed methods. Purity and 
‘4? uniformity are guaranteed. .Eccnomy and efficiency are 
| attested by the constantly increasing number of users. who 


: THIN BOILING STARCHES N hi by Ri 
'RAGLE TWO STAI othing Sut Rings 
FOXHEAD RAGLE THREE STAR 
THICK BOILING STARCHES yth g g 
GLOBE PBRARL BUFFALO ver in in in 
Cc, P. SPECIAL *AMOUS N. 
: PEERLESS | When a shop makes nothing but rings for 59 years and 
DEXTRINES comes to be the world's largest exclusive ring-maker, 
¢ CANARY BRITISH GUM | their rings must have some definite superiority which the af 
: — ‘4 test of the years has established. Rings are not a side-line ) 
IMPORTANT with us—they are the ‘'whole works. For superior ring | 
7 Our research department will be glad to “ service standardize on DIAMOND FINISH. ; 
= the types and uses of these and other ~ | 
the Textile Industry. Write to— 
¥ 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. |: LINSVILE 
4 


17 Battery Place | New York City 


) 


Banish the ghost Uncertainty 


HYGROLIT removes the uncertainty of yarn-condition- | 


out a better finished job at less cost. Rf 


RINcs 
| STARCHES | 


ing—speeds up production by eliminating kinks—turns ; A. 


process applied to yarns will— | 
Equalize humidity distribution es 
Increase breaking strength 
Set even highest twist #4 
Increase elasticity of yarn 
Protect against mildew and moth 
There is a model and size of HYGROLIT unit to fit your or 
needs, no. matter what yarn-conditioning problems you may 
have. Let us show you how HGYROLIT can add to your 
profits. Write for full particulars today. 
Kearny, N. J. 
‘ or 
Atkinsen, Haserick & Co., 152 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
J. Alfred Lechler, 519 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. ©. 
Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and Montreal, Que., Canada 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co., Commercial Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. ¢) 
| ’ 
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The Latest Research Work on 
Cotton Bleaching 


Director, Chemical Department, Re utlinger Textile School, Germany. 


HE oxidizing used for bleaching cotton are mainly 
| hypochorites and peroxides. Other agents need 
hardly be taken into consideration. Ozone, for in- 
stance, representing highly active oxygen, has been found 
unsuitable by our investigations because it is not stable 
enough, too expensive and attacks the fibre. In grass 
bleaching, used in former years, the active agent was sun- 
light, the blue and violet rays of which destroy the nat- 
ural fibre dyes by photolysis and bleach them. This pro- 
cess takes place slowly, however, and has the further 
disadvantage in that the ultra-violet rays, which are pres- 
ent at the same time, endanger the textile fabrics, as they 
may attack and completely destroy the fibre. Contrary 
to many assertions, ultra-violet light is not a useful bleach- 
ing agent. | 

The tendency of i injury to the fibre must be taken into 
consideration when using all bleaching agents. However, 
there is a possiblity of controlling and decreasing this 
injuring tendency and, by so doing, avoiding any damage 
to the fibre. In order to clarify some of the theories of 
bleaching dangers, I have for many years, with a number 
of co-workers, conducted investigations regarding the 
course and the kinetics of the fibre attack. First of all, 
we had to find a suitable testing method for the fibre in- 
jury. The determination of the copper number proved to 
be too complicated and, therefore, we developed the fol- 
lowing method, giving quicker results, which has found its 
way into practical use. A weighted quantity of the 
bleached cotton to be tested is boiled-off with a three per 
cent caustic soda solution and the dissolved organic sub- 
stance is titrated with permanganate. The c.c. of tenth 
normal permanganate per gram of cotton, I have called 
the Boil-Off Number. It is below ten if the material is 
uninjured and rises 100 or more if the material is badly 
damaged. 

This method, like the copper number method, is based 
on the fact that the damaging bleaching agent has pro- 
duced oxycellulose—that is, has attacked, by oxidation, 
some of the fibre molecules. If, during the process of 
bleaching, the oxycellulose is washed off by an alkaline 
bath, then neither the copper number nor the boil-off 
number gives a clear picture of the situation. In such 
cases, our problem is more complicated and therefore we 
also use, along with the tensile strength tests, the method 
perfected by Clibbons and his co-workers at the Shirely 
Institute in Manchester, England, according to which we 


*Paper before Philadelphia Section, American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, 


determine the viscosity of the cuprammonium solution of 
the material being tested. 

For our experiments, we used cotton fabrics manufac- 
tured in our own institution and very carefully bleached. 
The boil-off number of our goods was about two. Even > 
after repeated alkaline boli-offs, this value was not di- 
minished and we therefore call it our “base value.” This 
base value is caused partly by methodical errors, partly 
by the fact that, even in material of the highest quality, 
boiled with the exclusion of air as, for instance, in a hydro- 
gen atmosphere, traces of fibrous substance dissolve in 
boiling caustic solutions. Special experiments have shown 
that these traces are less than one per thousand. 

We have very carefully invesigated the chlorine bleach 
and thoroughly studied the reaction of hyochlorites, espe- 
cially of bleach liquor on our standard goods. We con- 
firmed the claim that the tendency to fibre attack de- 
creases as the alkaline content of the hypochlorite solution 
increases. We thought, at first, that.we could explain this 
result in the usual way by means of the presence or ab- 
sence of hypochlorous acid, which is formed according to 
the equation 


NaOCl+H20——> NaOH+ HOC! 


which, therefore, is present in each bleaching solution and 
which would be the substance responsible for the fibre 
damage. The state of equilibrium of the above equation 
is changed by the increase of alkali, that is, by a rise in 
the pH. This reduces the amount of the free hypochlor- 
ous acid and would indicate why the more alkaline solu- 
tions become less dangerous. 

Further experiments conducted with non-alkaline solu- 


tions, however, showed that this explanation cannot be 


correct. We worked with hypochlorous acid, causing it 
to react on cotton under various conditions and found that 
it attacks the fibre only very slightly. This indicated that 
all previous assumptions regarding the action of hypo- 
chlorite bleaching liquors contained an error and we re- 
sumed the study of these liquors from an entirely new 
point of view. 

We investigated the action of chlorine bleaching solu- 
tions on dyestuffs and measured the time required for the 
color of the dyestuffs to be completely removed by the 
bleaching solutions under definite conditions. Only a few 
dyestuffs were useful for this purpose, one of which, Beta 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Fast Dyes Available for All Fabrics ° 


- Director Technical Laboratory, Dyestuffs Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


HE washing of all kinds of textile materials is the 

I removal of foreign matter adhering to the fibers— 

grease and dirt of all kinds. However, dyed fabrics 
owe their attractiveness to the fact that on them is adher- 
ing dye which is not part of the fiber any more than the 
dirt, which is to be removed, and the problem then is that 
of ridding the material of dirt without changing the ad- 
herent dye. This problem has existed ever since colored 
fabrics were used, and it will continue to exist as long as 
they continue to be used. More has been done in solving 
it during the last 50 years than during any previous pe- 
riod, and that is because the chemical industry has pro- 
duced dyes of very much greater fastness and because the 
laundry owner has come to understand how to handle 
colored goods. 

It is necessary to consider the characteristics of each 
one of the textile fibers because each differs from the 
other. It is also necessary to understand something of 
the mechanics of the dyeing process and the condition in 
the dyed fiber. I will start with cotton simply because 
this fiber is easily the most important of all. The laun- 
dryman has to think of cotton as a stout fiber, which will 
stand treatment that would be ruinous to wool or silk, 
but still a fiber that has its limits. It is weakened very 
seriously by severe oxidation that is to to say bleaching, 
or by the least trace of acid left in the goods. 


CotTon’s COMPOSITION 


The organic chemist thinks of cotton as a complex 
material formed of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. He 
knows that he could convert a sheet into sirup for his 
pancakes without any difficulty, but that it is cheaper to 

buy the sirup. He knows moreover that every thread of 
- cotton, composed of twisted cotton fiber, is based on the 
mechanical units in the fiber and that these. are minute 
beyond anybody’s conception. Each tiny filament of 
cotton is built up of such small units that 500,000 end to 
end, go to one inch. These tiny particles are held to- 
gether by chemical forces and the cotton fabric will de- 
teriorate rapidly when anything is done to loosen up 
these tiny particles beyond a certain point. However, 
they must be loosened up to some extent in the processes 
of the textile mill, otherwise it would be impossible to 
produce beautiful, white, soft cotton textiles, or vividly 
dyed or printed cotton materials. From this point of 
view the cotton fabric has a monstrous surface, far 
greater than is apparent to the unaided senses. It has 
been calculated that, if we take all the area of the parti- 
cles in a pound of cotton this will equal 26,000 square 
yards, or that of 2,200 9x12 rugs. 


RAYON AND CoTToNn 


Very nearly related to cotton is rayon. This the chem- 
ist produces by separating the little units of the cellulose, 
not completely but into pieces, perhaps a thousandth of 
their dimensions in cotton. These he then joins together 
by spinning them into a coagulating medium, as the cat- 
erpillar spins silk. | | 

Rayon, because of the short particles of which it is 
made and because of the way they are related to each 
other, has a much higher luster than cotton. It also 
tends to take up water and lose tensile strength much 


*Address before Convention of National Laundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, 
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more than the natural fiber; so much so that to a certain 
extent it must have special treatment in the laundry. 
However, the improvements in manufacturing rayon fiber 


.and in weaving it, make the textiles into which it goes 


much stronger than they used to be. 
Not so very long ago there was a real fear for the 


fastness of dyed material, and certain hues especially _ 


violets, were supposed to have the inherent fault of 
being fugitive. We have passed beyond that stage. No 
young woman ever thinks that when she buys material 
or clothes that she must be careful of the particular color 
she selects. If she is told it is fast, she assumes that this 
is true, no matter whether the hue is a violet, orange or 
a green. 

Up to the year 1865 there were only natural dyes 
whereas today and for the past 30 years there have been 
no natural dyes used in Europe and the United States. 
In fastness, in brilliance, in diversity of hue the synthetic 
dyes produced by the organic chemical industry surpass 
immeasurably all the dyes found by our forefathers in 
the materials of nature. 


- Turkey red was the only very admirable color pro- 
duced by using natural products and that was not at all 
easy to dye. Indigo was the next best. From 1909 on, 
the very greatest progress has been made in producing 
colors enormously superior to any natural ones. 


PROPERTIES OF Direct DvEs 


There are several classes of dyes that are especially 
suitable for cotton. 


The direct dyestuffs are easy to apply, inexpensive, and 
some of them are very fast. The range of shades obtain- 
able with these colors is very great, and until the intro- 
duction of the vat dyes they and the sulphur dyes had to 
supply the entire demand for colors on cotton. 


These dyes are applied to the fiber from a bath con- 
taining salt. They are soluble colored substances that 
have a strong affinity for cotton and for rayon. Their 
affinity is so great that in a dyebath practically all the 
color goes on the cotton and very little remains in the 
solution. However, some color does remain, and if col- 
ored fabric is put into a fresh salt solution, some color 
comes off it and goes into the solution. We have then 
an equilibrium in which most of the color is on the cot- 
ton. 


However, even if only a trace of color will come off 
and go into the solution, it follows that the color cannot 
be absolutely fast to washing, and this is true of all the 
direct colors, although some of them are very much bet- 
ter than others. There were times when ginghams were 
dyed with direct colors and it was then that the house- 
wife found that the whites became stained and that the 
color washed down. Until faster dyes were discovered, it 
was no fault of the dyer or the dyemaker, it was simply a 
deficiency of the dyestuff that was available. 


The direct colors with but very few exceptions are fu- 
gitive to bleaching and not extremely fast to light. The 
first of them was discovered in 1884, and new ones are 
still being introduced. They have ceased to be important 
in the dyeing of cotton, as they will not meet the require- 
ments of “tub fastness,’”’ but they are used on silk. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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applied with very satistactory results in all types of 


| : 
 PONTAMINE DIAZO 86 E 6G 
4 

DIAZO BLUE 6G has good fastness 

properties that meet all ordinary requirements * 

i of women’s dress goods and similar tabrics. Another = 
' ' desirable feature of this dyestuff is that it may be * 


_machines. | 
Also, Pontamine Diazo Blue 6G is a bright blue. 
It leaves Acele clear and discharges well with Sul- 
foxite C. Good whites can be obtained in light to 


medium shades. It is most widely used on rayon 

and cotton but may, also be applied to pure silk 
when dyed in an acid bath. 

Mail coupon for sample and further information 

on this brighter blue. And remember—our Tech- 


nical Service Department is always available to help 


| untangle your dyestuff difficulties. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 

| Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware | 

; SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, KR. 1., and San Francisco, Calif. Represented in | 

| Canada by Canadian Industries, Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Beaver Hall Building, Montreal, Quebec and 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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Fast Dyes Available for All Fabrics 


(Continued from Page 4) 
D1azo Dyes 


Naturally, after these dyes were discovered, efforts 
were made to increase their fastness, and these efforts 
were successful in a number of ways. It was found possi- 
ble to make the dye more insoluble after it was on the 
fiber by a proper chemical treatment. This naturally 
- made the color harder to wash off, and the process known 
as “diazotization” gives direct colors that are fast enough 
to leave clear whites when washed at home. That is to 
say, the diazo colors are “tub-fast.’’ They are particu- 
larly valuable for what is known as “discharge work,” in 
which the ground is dyed uniformly and then a pattern 
is printed with a material that removes the color to leave 
_a white, or substitutes another color for the one removed 
to give a colored discharge. 

There is another very large and very important class 
of colors—the sulphur dyes. These are not soluble in 
- water, but are soluble in sodium sulphide. When they 
are applied to cotton and the sulphide removed, they be- 
come more insoluble than direct colors, and, therefore, 
their fastness to washing is better. The blacks are ex- 
cellent cotton colors, and the olives and browns are used 
in very large quantities for producing khaki shades. They 
are restricted by their characteristic dullness and by their 
sensitiveness to chlorine bleaching. 


These dyes are found on black cotton hosiery, Boy 
Scout uniforms, in ginghams, etc. The only precaution 
necessary in handling them is to be sure that they are 
not treated with bleach. 


The next advance in fast colors was the introduction 
-of the naphthols. These are applied by a process that 
consists in making the dyestuff within the fiber. In a 
sense they are a variation of the diazo dyes, but they 
differ in starting with practically colorless materials. The 
colored bodies produced are very brilliant, very insoluble 
and very fast to light, and even to chlorine. This refers 
particularly to the red shades, which are practically as 
fast as turkey red, which has always stood as the exam- 
ple of a fast color. | | | 

Cotton dyed with the naphthols may be sent through 
the laundry and treated as though it were white without 
any misgiving. I think that I will give you a better idea 
of the process used in producing these naphthol colors 
by carrying out a dyeing before you. 
I have here a piece of cloth that has been impregnated 


with one of the chemicals necessary to make the dye. 


The skein you see is a clear yellow. This I plunge in 
the solution of the other chemical, and the two combine 
to produce a vivid red. ‘This red, after soaping, is fast 
to washing, bleaching and to light. 


Vat Dyes 


A good vat color dye cannot be washed off, can not be 
bleached by chemicals or sunlight,-and is to all intents 
- and purposes imperishable. If the Egyptians had been 
able to use vat colors I am sure that we would find cotton 
mummy wrappings that were still bright, although the 
cotton might be disintegrated. 

What is a vat color? It is an organic pigment entirely 
insoluble in water which can, however, be converted into 
a water soluble product by a chemical process; that is, 
treating it with alkali and sodium hydrosulphite. 

The solution produced differs greatly in color from the 
pigment, and the dyestuff in this modified form is very 
strongly absorbed by rayon and cotton. If, after the 
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fiber has taken up the reduced vat, it is lifted from the 
dyebath and the excess liquor squeezed off, the soluble 
form of the dyestuff is converted to the pigment by the 
orxygen in the air. Once this has taken place the dye is 
absolutely insoluble in water and soap and water. The 
only part of the dye that will come off is that which is 


not embodied in the surface, and by the surface of the | 


fiber I do not mean the exterior of the thread but the 

exterior of millions of little particles that go to make the 

unit of the cotton fiber, as I have just described to you. 
PROGRESS IN PRINTING ON AccouUNT oF VAT Dyes 


The vat dyestuffs were first introduced in 1909, and 
they have been increasing in importance steadily ever 
since. During the past 15 years the use of these colors 
for printing on rayon, as well as cotton, has become in- 
creasingly common. Before that time print goods, no 
matter what class of dyes were used, were always lacking 
in some quality, especially in fastness to washing and 
light. It is no wonder then that the great fastness of 
this group revolutionized the print goods industry, for 


the extremely good fastness of the beautiful materials 


that printed designs make possible naturally made these 
extremely popular. 


I can assure you that the dyestuff industry has been 
adding constantly to the fast dyes available to the cotton 
printer, and has made the old colors easier to use by 
preparing them in special ways. Perhaps it would inter- 
est you to be told that the original vat dye is a natural 
product, indigo, but it is not a first-class dyestuff. It is 
not possible to dye it so that it is kept within the fiber, 
and, therefore, it crocks.and it is not very fast to repeat- 
ed laundering as every one knows who has sent overalls 
to be washed week after week. 

The fact that faster colors have become increasingly 
available, has resulted in our standards in this country 
becoming vastly more severe than they were only 20 
years ago, and they are now much higher here than in 
Europe. Even delicate fibers like rayon voiles, chiffons, 
and light acetate silk fabrics, are printed with the fastest 
vat colors, colors that will last longer than the goods on 
which they are used. At the same time our standards of 
beauty of coloring and design are being constantly raised 
and in this America leads the world. 


The credit for this can not be given to one group, it is 
in a way the result of a national characteristic. We are 
an enthusiastic people. We like, we want and are willing 
to pay for the best. We like producing the best, we like 
handling the best and we like to sell our customers the 
best, consequently the dyer, the printer, the agent, the 
retailer and last but not least the dyestuff manufacturer, 
have all played their part in achieving these remarkable 
results. 

It is only the ignorant that still claim that dyes are not 
as good as they used to be, or that American dyes are not 
good. Let me yarn every one here that to utter any 
such statement brands the speaker as absolutely ignorant, 
in one direction at least, and since we all dislike being 
considered ignorant, such statements should not be made. 
They do not represent the truth. 

Much as I dislike doing so I must draw your attention 
to the fact that the tremendous stress of the immediate 
past has tempted the printer to use colors other than the 
vats, while still talking of his goods as showing the great- 
est possible fastness. In order to justify himself, he has 


accepted the statement that there are colors which are 
just as fast as vats although cheaper. 
It is not saying too much to insist that with very well. 
known exceptions colors that are not vat colors are not as 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Atwood Wire Swifts 


The Atwood Machine Company, Stonington, Conn., 
has recently introduced two new wire swifts—the “Ideal’’ 
Adjustable Swift and the “Simplex” Non-adjustable 
Swift. These swifts are sturdily constructed of’ rust- 
proof, tempered steel and are almost unbreakable. They 
are well balanced, light in weight and easy to handle. 
Fitted with cotton bands which provide a rest for light 
silk and rayon yarns. | 


Six or nine arm swifts are furnished in various sizes to 


hold skeins of 42 to 84-inch circumference. Fitted with 
leather strap for Atwood swift weights. 

The “Ideal” swift is adjustable. -A twist of the wrist 
collapses the swift to receive a skein or expands it to re- 
ceive a skein. Each swift is accurately balanced. reduc- 
ing thread breakage and speeding up operations. 


An Improved Automatic Straightaway 
Tenter 


Particularly designed to accomplish more efficient ten- 
ter operations under the present high speeds to which 
these machines are subjected, and yet provide a machine 


to give even a higher speed if desired, is exactly what has 


been accomplished in the new automatic straightaway 
enter announced by the Textile-Finching Machinery 
Company of Providence, R. I, 

The driving mechanism of this tenter is so designed as 
to be practically a separate, self-contained unit to which 


the rails are merely attached. The ultimate benefits de- 
rived from this feature include elimination of vibration 
and a longer life for the driving sprockets and chain, 
while at the same time it removes any unnecessary strain 
on the main drive and shaft except the natural turning 
effort, the manufacturers claim. All driving parts of this 
new tenter turn in ball bearings. The gears driving the 
sprocket heads are enclosed in cast iron housings which 
are rigidly supported on the cross rails. The main driv- 
ing shaft turns in SKF ball bearings and runs at all times 
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in an oil bath. For smooth and quiet operation cut spiral 
bevel gears are. used. 

A balanced mechanism for adjustment of the chain 
rails gives freedom from binding of the drive shaft during 
the adjustment of the rails towards and from each other 
to vary the size of the machine for different widths of 
cloth. This arrangement is electrically operated by a 
push button control which is conveniently mounted on 
the cross rail and may be operated either while the ma- 
chine is running or stopped. 

A lubricant retaining flange is provided about the end 
of the tenter rail. This retains the grease and prevents 
the lubricant from spotting the fabric. 

Another common mechanical fault that has been en- 
tirely overcome is the elimination of the whip of the 
chain around the ends. This not only makes it possible 
to attain a higher enter speed but eliminates any possible 
breakage of the tenter links and reduces considerably the 
wear on rivets. 


Elimination of jar and vibration at the driving end of 
this new tenter not only makes it possible to attain a 
maximum of smoothness in operation but permits a con- 
siderable higher production speed. 

It is also interesting to note that this tenter occupies 
less floor space than existing machines. 

The main drive can be any of the conventional types 
either with motor and enclosed silent gearing, silent chain 
or texrope drive, as preferred. 


Carolina-Virginia Division To Meet 


A tentative program for the meeting of the Carolina- 
Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Association, to 
‘be held at Spray, N. C., on December 2, has been an- 
nounced. The meeting will be opened with a talk by 
W. D. Clark, of the Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, 
N. C., who will speak on “Essential Characteristics of 
Cotton in Relation to Different Cotton Fabrics.” 

This will be followed by a discussion on Carding and 
Spinning, led by L. V. Andrews, of Martinsville, Va. 

Some of the questions to be discussed are: 

1. Are you making any changes in your carding and 
spinning to take care of the new crop cotton for 
evenness or cleanliness?’ 

2. What effect has blunt or worn roving skewers on. 
evenness or strength of finished yarn? 

3. Can drawing frames with 10-inch coiler head be 
made to fill up 12-inch cans satisfactorily? 

4. Will variable spinning speeds apply to old spinning © 
frames as well as to new? : 

5. What has been your experience with long draft 
spinning on old and new frames? Your experience 
with roller costs? 

The afternoon session will begin with a talk, “Boiler 


: Efficiency, Steam Turbines and Heating Systems,” the 


speaker to be announced later. 

Question: Is your power consumption on budget sys- 
tem by plants? (Several other power questions will be 
discussed. ) 

Discussion: 
leader. 

1. How would you control humidity and temperature 
in weave room having heavy and light sley weav- 
ing in same room? : 

2. What are best loom settings for broadcloth? 

3. What causes shaded goods in weaving colored 
work ? 

4. What type of let-off is best for cotton, silk or rayon 
weaving? 


Weaving—D. F. Short, Lynchburg, Va., 
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The Latest Research Work on Cotton 
Bleaching 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Naphthol Orange is especially satisfactory. This is an 


easily soluble azo dye which I will employ in the follow-. 


ing experiments. 

The fundamental idea arising from these experiments 
is that two substances are necessary for the bleaching 
effect, one of which is a true oxidizing agent and the sec- 
ond of which I call an Activator. In a chlorine bleaching 
liquor, the oxidizing substance is the hypochlorite ion and 
the Activator the hypochlorous acid. In one of these 
beakers, I have an ordinary diluted hypochlorite solution, 
In the second beaker, I have the same solution, to which 
has been added some caustic soda. To each beaker I add 
an equal amount of the Beta Naphthol Orange solution. 
In the first beaker the color disappears almost imme- 
diately. In the second beaker, the color disappears rather 

slowly and is not entirely gone for approximately half an 

hour. The reason for this is that the second beaker con- 
tains hardly any hypochlorous acid—that is, hardly any 
Activator. In a third beaker, I have the same solution as 
was in the second beaker. To this I add a different Acti- 
vator and the decoloration takes place almost immediate- 
ly. In this case the Activator is diluted hydrogen pero- 
ide, which is a very excellent Activator for hypochlorite 
solution. In the fourth beaker, containing the same solu- 
tion as the second and third, I show you that ammonia 
works in the same way as hydrogen peroxide. However, 
this requires a certain induction time because the true 
Activator in this case is not ammonia but chloramine 
which has to be formed first. Acid amides and amino acids 
are also Activators of hypochlorite solutions. As an ex- 
ample, I might mention urea, which first changes to di- 
chlor urea. This dichlor urea then activates the hypo- 
chlorite solution for some time. If the Activator is used 
up, the bleaching solution becomes almost inert. 

That substances of entirely different composition can 
act as Activators is proved by the case of dimethyl gly- 
oxime, which is of an entirely different nature, but, in, 
spite of this fact, effects decoloration just as promptly. 

I am sorry that the time is lacking to explain this mat- 
ter of activation more thoroughly but I can say that we 
have successfully used as an explanation the Haber-Will- 
staetter theory of the chain of reaction. 

If a bleaching solution, be it sodium hypochlorite or 
chloride of lime, is prepared, only on the basis of its active 
chlorine content, its suitability for bleaching is still not 
accurately determined, as only the presence of an Acti- 
vator produces the bleaching effect. Usually this Activator 
is the free hypochlorous acid. A good hypochlorite bleach- 
ing liquid contains about one milligram of hypochlorous 
acid per liter. Such a bleaching solution allows the bleach- 
ing process to take place without attacking the fibre to 
any considerable extent. If the chlorine bleaching solution 
contains a higher amount of Activator, it becomes danger- 
ous to the fiber and if Activator and hypochlorite are 
present in the same equivalent amount, the fabric to be 
bleached will be very seriously injured or possibly de- 
stroyed. Even in the presence of very little active chlor- 
ine a condition like this is very dangerous to the fiber. If 
an excess of Activator is present, the destroying tendency 
is diminished and in a solution of Activator alone, the 
fiber is practically not affected at all. From theoretical 


calculations, the maximum activation of chlorine bleach > 


solution takes place in the pH range of 7.0 to 8.0, that is 
when the bleach bath is close to neutral on the alkaline 
side. There are no essential differences between liquid 
bleach solution and chloride of lime solution. Both react 
in the same way except that in practice the chloride of 
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lime solution sometimes is less alkaline and contains more 
hypochlorous acid; that is, more Activator and, for this 
reason, is more active. 

There are also other Activators of chlorine bleaching 
solution which may endanger the fiber. The addition of 
ammonia to a chlorine bleach solution causes the forma- 
tion of monochloramine, which is an Activator and which 
may, in some cases, cause an attack on the fiber. 


The degree of damage which may be caused by chlo- — 


rine bleach liquid depends not only on the activity but 
also on the diffusion. In highly active baths, every me- 
chanical action which increases the circulation of the 
liquid through the fiber increases the tendency to dam- 
age. However, it is entirely different with weak alkaline 
bleach liquors, such as are usually applied in practical 
work. If a cotton fabric is soaked with bleach liquor 
and then squeezed between rollers, as is done in bleaching 
piece goods, it enters the zone of danger. Ordinarily it 
is claimed that cloth steeped in chemic is tendered by the 
action of carbon dioxide of the air. | 
correct. It is the insufficient diffusion which locally re- 
duces the pH by the formation of acid oxidation products, 
which causes the danger of damage. At retarded diffu- 
sion, the liquid saturating the textile fabric turns gradual 
neutral of itself on standing and if all the active chlorine 


has not all been used up it enters the point of highest — 


activity. 

We have conducted experiments with peroxide similar 
to those carried out with chlorine bleach liquids and we 
have found many analogies. Hydrogen peroxide may be 
compared to hypochlorous acid in its action. Both are 
useful for bleaching in alkaline solutions and the mechan- 
ism of the reaction is probably analogous. 
hydrogen peroxide has a considerably lower oxidizing 
power and, therefore, is less dangerous to use. 

The oxidizing substance in a peroxide bleaching solu- 
tion is a salt of hydrogen peroxide and the Activator is 
the free hydrogen peroxide itself. The exact investiga- 
tion of hydrogen peroxide bleaching solutions is rendered 
difficult by catalytic influences which are much more pro- 
nounced in peroxide bleaching solutions, than in the 
chlorine bleaching solutions. These catalytic influences 
are either of the peroxydate type, which causes damage 
to the fiber; or the catalase, which effects only the de- 
composition of the peroxide without attacking the fiber. 
For instance, iron in the ferrous state acts as peroxydase; 
metallic platinum as catalase. 

Our investigations of which I have given you only a 


short outline have produced entirely new points of view 


leading to a clearer understanding of the bleaching re- 
action. We trust that they will make it possible to con- 
trol the technique of bleaching to a much higher degree 
than is being done today and, therefore, to allow us to 
overcome more easily the difficulties of practical work. 


This is not at all 


However, 


More Miles of Yarn per 
Traveler 


Ring travelers run hundreds of 
miles—producing hundreds of miles of yarn but VICTOR 
TRAVELERS offer EXTRA MILEAGE of operation with a 
minimum of trouble and attention. That is why the name 
VICTOR is so appropriate. We'll gamble a generous FREE 
test supply that you will find them better on your frames. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Representatives 


B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E. __Atianta, Ga. 
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Acids 

Aqua Ammonia 
Alkalis 
Bichromates 
Alum 
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Gums 
Oils 
Softeners 


Finishes 
Sodium Sulphide 


Carbonate of Potash Prussiates 


Starches 


Di Sodium Phosphate 
Dyewoods 
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CIALIZED 


Of course all industries have their general require- 
ments, which are automatically taken care of. But 
when it comes to specific questions .. . those prob- 
lems which are peculiar to your own business . . . 
only an organization which knows from experience 
can give you a service which is complete. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation can 
do this, because it is a union of formerly independ- 
ent companies, recognized as experts in their fields. 
You get, from these “departments” of a strong 
parent company, that specialized attention which 


makes your purchasing task easier and better. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


P. O. Box 476 
Office, Laboratory and Warehouse, 301 E. 7th St. CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


Southern Branch 


Telephones: Local, 3-4115; |, D., 981 
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Cannon is President of North Carolina 
Association 


Cc. A. Cannon, of Kannapolis, was elected president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina 


at its annual meeting in Pinehurst last Thursday and 
Friday. Other officers elected were A. M. Fairley, Lau- 
rinburg, first vice-president; R. Grady Rankin, second 
vice-president, and Hunter Marshall, Jr., Charlotte, sec- 
retary. 


Directors elected tie three-year terms are: 
Dwelle, of Charlotte; A. H. London, of Pittsboro; J. 


Spencer Love, of Burlington; H. K. Hallett, of Char-- 
lotte; S. T. Peace, of Roanoke Rapids, and E. D. sienea 


er, of Spray. 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The Association adopted a number of’ resolutions, one 
protesting against the Harriman bill introduced in fhe 
last session of Congress. 

The Harriman bill, which was opposed, would provide 
for the collection of five cents on every pound of cotton 
used by manufacturers. The total amount, less cost of 
distribution, raised in this manner would be distributed 
among individual cotton farmers, 

Another resolution adopted indorsed the building up 
of business ‘according to economic principles without ar- 
tificial stimulants injected by governmental interference.”’ 
The same resolution said Congress should concern itself 
with elimination of “non-essentials’”’ in its effort to bal- 
ance the budget instead of increasing revenue. 


LEWIs SPEAKS 


Discussing the methods used by the government crop 
reporting board in handling its crop ‘Feparts, Kemp P. 
Lewis, retiring president, said: 


“Tt may prove that the first report on August 8 was 
entirely correct, but that does not meet the objections 
that no crop reporting board should undertake to proph- 
esy as to the future, but that their report should be based 
upon conditions as they appear on the date the report is 
made, and let the deterioration of the crop take care of 
itself in future reports. 


‘None of us are accurate prophets about the weather 
a month ahead, nor as to the spread of the boll weevil 
and other pests. This year if the crop had been reported 
on August 8 as it looked on that date, the report would 
probably have been around 12,000,000 bales, which 
would doubtless have caused some rise in the price of 


cotton, and then when the damage to the crop during_ 


August was taken into consideration in the September 8 
report, it would have caused an additional advance in the 
market and these advances could have been largely main- 
tained. It would have put more confidence in the minds 
of both the manufacturers and the purchasers of cotton 
goods, and, more important still, would have brought the 
farmers of the South a better price for the distress cotton 
which they have been forced to. market during October 
and November. 


‘The report of September 8 came as a shock and sur- 


prise to the entire trade and this element of surprise has 
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caused the market to be much weaker than it otherwise 
would have been, and I think it is nothing short of a 
grim tragedy that the reports should have been handled 
as they have. [ feel that the price of cotton would easily 
have been a cent to a cent and a half higher than it is 
today if the Government had not depreciated the report 
of August 8, based upon what they thought the future 
held. The fact that they seem to have guessed largely 
right does not excuse the method, which is certainly 
against the interests of the taxpayers of the country.” 

Mr. Lewis also took occasion to criticise the mills for 
having failed to make the most of their market opportun- 
ities in the past several months. 
cal of the practice of continuing heavy production sched- 
ules in the face of lessening demand, pointing out that 
this has resulted in a reduction in unfilled orders and 
manufacturing margins and that stocks are showing a 
tendency to increase. 


Declaring that the major part of the industry is oper- 
ating at a rate that would be considered high “even in 
normal times,’ Mr. Lewis warned: 


“Surely, the time has come when our stockholders 
should have evidence of better judgment and wiser action 
on our part.”’ 


In connection with the threat of overproduction. Mr. 
Lewis pleaded with the industry to support the Cotton- 
Textile Institute’s recommended policy of not working 
women and children at night. Speaking of the Institute, 
he said: 

“IT desire to express my own personal opinion that it 
would be a calamity if the cotton manufacturers of this 
country should not back up the Institute in a whole- 
hearted way, I think the Institute will become more use- 
ful to the industry as time goes on and it is an absolutely 
necessary thing if we are to have hope for the future. 
The Institute is being very ably managed under the direc- 
tion of George Sloan as president. Mr. Sloan has made 
a splendid impression on all with whom he has come in 
contact. I am sorry that some mills have withheld their 
support and hope they will change their viewpoint.” 

Discussing North Carolina problems, Mr. Lewis urged 
the mills of this State to do all they possibly could to 
influence legislative reduction of Governmental expenses 
and taxes. ‘“‘Many mills,” he said, “are today struggling 
on the verge of bankruptcy and badly need relief instead 
of additional burdens.’”’ While it is vital to the State’s 
welfare that it balance its budget, he thought this ought 
to be done as far as possible “without severe injury to 
our institutions.” In his opinion, the cotton mills of 
North Carolina “have everything they can possibly stand 
and the increases should come from other sources,” 

Addressing a banquet of the manufacturers, Senator 
Josiah William Bailey said: “The depression teaches the 
lesson of the need for less government interference and 
more government encouragement.’ 

Tax reduction was called for by Senator Bailey, assert- 
ing that “the old theory is to pile on taxes and let the 
other fellow pay, but the depression teaches that no mat- 
ter who pays, the masses pay in the end.” 


He was especially criti-_ 


| 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


ET 


J. H.’Stewart, of Columbus, Ga., has become 
overseer weaving at the Dale Cotton Mills, Ozark, Ala. 


L. A. Bryan, formerly overseer of weaving at the Craw- 
ford Cotton Mills, Crawford, Ga., has accepted a similar 
position at the Opp Cotto nMills, Opp, Ala. 


Junius M. Smith, business manager of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, has returned to the office after a three 
weeks’ business trip to Northern and New England 
points. 


George W. Henderson, who has been a partner in 
Amory, Browne & Co., New York selling agency, has 
accepted a position with Deering, Milliken & Co., as as- 
sistant in the sales promotional department. 


Robert Nicholas, for the past five years with the U. 5. 
Finishing Company, has resigned to bbecome associated 
with the Ware Shoals Bleachery selling organization. For 
the past two years Mr. Nicholas has devoted most of his 
time to the Hartsville (S. C.) division of the U. S. Fin- 
ishing Company. 


D. W. Peace, who for the vast seven years has been 
Carolinas manager for the Valley Waste Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., with headquarters at Gastonia, and was with that 
company for 12 years, has resigned that position. He 
has opened an office at 20814 West Main Street, Gasto- 
nia, and will handle cotton and rayon waste on a commis- 
sion basis. 

James L. Reynolds and John M. McKelvey, of Char- 
lotte, have secured a patent on a control device for dobby 
looms, it is announced by Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney 


of Charlotte. This device is adapted to take the place > 


of the long chains for controlling the dobby which have 
heretofore been run to the ceiling and back to the floor 
several times to secure a length of chain long enough to 
control the jacknives. The device utilizes cards punched 
to form a design similar to punching cards for a jacquard 
loom, with fingers adapted to engage the cards, one at a 
time, to control the jacknives in the dobby head and thus 
control the pattern woven by the loom. 


OBITUARY 


T. M. McENTIRE 


T. M. McEntire, for many years one of the best known 
mill superintendents in the South, died Sunday at Bes- 
semer City, N. C., death being due to pneumonia and 
heart trouble. He was 58 years old. 

Mr. McEntire, a native of Georgia, moved to Gasto- 
nia 20 years ago and for many years was superintendent 
of the Loray Mill. He was later superintendent of the 
mill at Mariposa and superintendent of the Rhodhiss 
Mills at Rhodhiss. For the past several years he had 
traveled for the Harold-Horton Company, textile ma- 
chinery company of Providence. He was formerly very 
active in the work of the Southern Textile Association 
and served a term as president of that organization. He 
was a Mason and a Shriner and was active in religious 
work. He is survived by eight children. His wife died 
several months ago. 

Funeral services were conducted Monday at Bessemer 
City. 
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Works: Newark, N. J. 


QUALITY and UNIFORMITY 
SHOULD BE YOUR 
FIRST CONSIDERATION— 


Our laboratories maintain a vigilance that insures 
these objectives in all of our products. 


Mindful of the exacting requirements of the tex- 
tile industry and its preference for products of 
exceptional merit, we offer: 


SERISOL 
Highest quality sulphonated Olive Oil 
CAMASOL 
Super-Sulphonated, pure No. 1 Castor Oil 
CAMPBELLINE WARP SIZE 
Produces strong, smooth cotton warps 


VITASOL J 


High-powered wetting out and dyeing assistant 


KIERASOL 


Best for Kier-boiling cottons 


RAYOSOL 


For perfectly scouring rayons 


CROWN SOFTENER 


A pure white cotton and rayon softener 


SOLUBLE WAX NO. 231 


For improving the efficiency of the calenders 


Write for information, samples and prices 


“Standards Every where” 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


Ametican Dyestuff and Specialty. 
Manufacturers 


Established 1876 


75 Hudson St. New York, N. Y 
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Fast Dyes Available for All Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 6) 


fast and not as bright, and therefore, goods printed with 
these substitutes do not possess the perfection of quality 
of vat color prints. We must be fair and admit that the 
goods are still very fast but there is a step down in qual- 
ity, and I think that in the long run the reaction of the 
ultimate consumer will show that this substitution is a 
very dangerous policy. We must never forget that the 
real success of print goods has rested on’ the use of the 
very fastest colors. 

The dyestuff industry has forced colored goods. into 
the hands of the laundryman and lightened the load of 
the housewife, if she will only take advantage of it, be- 
cause cloth that retails below 20 cents a yard is today in 
‘many cases dyed or printed with such fine dyes that they 
will outlast the material itself. Here for example are 
two pieces purchased in a retail store at 10 cents a yard. 
The color on them will stand light, washing and bleach- 
ing indefinitely, which is more than can be said for the 
cotton. | 

The only possible excuse there would be foe using in- 
ferior dyes is economic, and, therefore, it will be appro- 
priate for me here to tell you something of the cost of 
dyeing. 


How much does dyeing cost and how much does the 
cost differ with different fastness? 


: RELATIVE Costs IN PRINTING 

The printing might: be done using three classes of col- 
ors, basic colors, naphthol colors and vat colors. The 
first of these are below the requirements of ordinary com- 
mercial fastness. It is true that they are used in print- 
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ing, but as I have said, only for very cheap materials that 
are not to be washed or bleached. For dress goods the 
fastness of basic colors renders their use out of the ques- 
tion, as well as for good drapery materials. At the same 
time they are the cheapest of all colors to use and we 


may call the cost of anata with them—on an n arbitrary 


scale. 


The naphthol colors come next. They are very much 
faster, so much so that they approach and some of them 
equal the vat colors. Actually they are used with the 
vats to supply the red in the design. The blues and 
blacks are not so good. These colors cost half as much 
again to produce a given pattern. 


Finally, the vat colors, giving the very highest degree 
of fastness, cost twice as much as the basic colors. Our 
scale for printing would then be, 1 basic, 114 naphthol 
and 2 vat. The money value of these units, representing 


the cost of dyestuff and chemicals, will differ according 


to the pattern and according to the method of applica- 
tion, especially in the case of the naphthols. We may 


assume, however, that we can substitute cents for our 
units. 


Fast Costs 


In dyeing the ratios are not quite the same and more- 
over we have two other classes of dyestuffs. to consider, 
the direct and sulphur colors. If we call the cost of dye- 
ing with direct 1, and sulfur colors 1%, the fast direct 
colors will be 2, the diazo colors will be 3 and the naph- 
thols 3% and the vats 4 to 5. If for example we take 
the Boy Scout drab, this can be dyed for 1 cent a yard 
for sulfur colors and 2 cents for vat colors. On the other 
hand a very heavy shade of vat color may cost 5 cents a 


of 
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yard, while shirtings can be dyed light shades with the 
very fastest vats for one-fourth cent a yard for mate- 
rials. 


We find then the added cost of fast colors may vary 
from almost nothing to five times that of poor dye. In 
general, fast colors printed and dyed on cotton will cost 
at least 1 cent a yard more. Hearing this, those of you 
not familiar with the economies of the mill will assume 
that it is ridiculous of the textile manufacturer to use 
any but the fastest dyes, because the added cost over 
poor color is negligible. 

PROFITS IN FRACTIONS ExpLAIN Mucu 


But is it? Cotton dress goods are sold by the mills at 
very low prices and the same is true of the cheaper dyed 
goods, while heavier material will sell a little higher but 
in any event the profit to the mill will be no more than 
one-eighth cent per yard. Please remember this when 
you are inclined to blame the dyer and printer for paying 
a great deal of attention to the difference in-cost of dif- 
ferent dyes. It is actually all important, and the mill 
must get more for the same material dyed with fast col- 
ors if it is to make any profit at all. 


Actually it is obvious from what I have said that the 
difference in cost between poor and fast color is much 
greater than the net profit on material. I think we have 
every reason to be proud of the textile mills of this coun- 
try, who, in spite of this, have established new fastness 
standards for the cheapest grade of materials, and the 


agents who have made the action of the mills a commer- 


cial possibility. : 
IMPORTANT PART OF THE Dyvyesturr INDUSTRY 


Abroad there has always been a feeling that the sheer 
and delicate fabrics should be made usable by beautiful 
shades but that fastness was not necessary. Here the 
textile mills have succeeded in giving us the most beau- 
tiful and delicate fabrics printed in lovely patterns and 
with the very fastest of colors. In all this development 
the dyestuff industry has played a most important part. 
We have worked out methods of applying the fastest 
colors. We have made new types of colors for the dyer, 
enabling him to get surer results. It has only been by 
very close co-operation between dyestuff manufacturer 
and user, that you, the public, have been put in a position 
to forget the fastness of dyes as a source of concern. 

ACETATE RAYON More Fucitive THan Dyes 


As a matter of fact the limits of tolerance to laundering 
of rayon, mercerized cotton and acetate rayon fabrics are 
not set by the dyes any more but by the resistance of the 
textile itself. A rayon voile printed in the most beautiful, 
delicate shades could go right in with the sheets and pil- 
low cases and come out just as beautiful in color as when 
it went in, but it would be too rough usage for such a 
delicate and sheer fabric. © | | 

Acetate rayon is another case in point; this textile, 
which has become commercial during the last ten years, 
has made the laundering of dress goods, draperies and 
underwear more than ever a question of not hurting the 
fabric rather than the color. Acetate rayon is extremely 
sensitive to boiling and to alkalies, even the low alkalinity 
of soap, if the temperature is high. | 

It is also sensitive to ironing and melts at the temper- 
ature of too hot an iron. Add to this the fact that it is 
soluble and softens in some of the fluids used in dry 
cleaning and you will see that cleansing it is quite a prob- 
lem. However, it is beautiful and extremely useful and 
worthwhile so that it is here to stay. as a new fiber, but 
that does not alter the fact that it is much more fugitive 
than modern dyes. 
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Vat Dyeing 


of 


Cotton Pieces 


creates staple goods 
that sell. 


and 


CIBANONE 
COLORS 


are available 
in all shades. 


Put your dyeing problems 
up to us. 


Dyes for Master Dyers 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basle, Switzerland 


Sole Selling Agents for 
DOWS INDIGO «2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
CREENVULE. BOSTON CREE 
PHILADE PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO 


Ciba Co.Ltd. Montreal, Canada 
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The Debt Situation | 


A friend needs money but has not credit suf- 
ficient to secure a loan. | : 
You have not the cash but in an effort to aid 
you borrow it by giving your notes to individuals 
and loan money to your friend. 
Several years pass during which you extend 
the time of payment but finally your friend de- 


mands an entire cancellation of the indebtedness 
and abuses you for refusing. — 


You know that if you do cancel he will imme- 
diately buy several new automobiles and will 
expand his business in competition with yours. 


~ You know that as far as you are concerned, 


there can be no such thing as cancellation, be- 
cause those from whom you secured the money 


which you loaned to your friend, must be paid 
in full with interest. 


_ The above is exactly the situation which now 
confronts the United States in the matter of so- 
called war debts with the exception of the fact 
that many of the loans which they wish to can- 
cel were not made during the war but in the 
_ period after the war when European nations 

needed money for rehabilitation. | 


To cancel loans made for purposes of rehab- 


ilitation would be equivalent to our paying for 


damages done by Germany and Austria. 


The United States was reluctant to enter the 
World War but finally went to the aid of Eng- 
land, France, Belgium and Italy and saved the 
day for them. : 

The United States paid its own expenses and 


when the war was over asked no indemnity as 
payment for same. 
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During the war it issued bonds, which meant 
the borrowing of money from individuals, and 
loaned large sums to European nations. 


Immediately after the war, as stated above, it 
issued other bonds and loaned the money to Eu- 
ropean nations for rehabilitation purposes. 


We have shown a disposition to reduce the 
loans and to extend, for many years, the time of 
payments but the present demand is for an abso- 
lute cancellation which does not, as far as we 
are concerned, mean cancellation for the taxpay- 
ers of this country must be taxed to pay every 
dollar of the obligations if European countries 
are relieved. 


Back of this effort to relieve the people of 
Europe from the repayment of money which we — 


loaned to them and to make the taxpayers of 
this country assume the obligation and the bur- 


den of payment is propaganda backed by the big 


banks and bankers of this country. 


After the Government of the United States 
had made war loans and rehabilitation loans, the 
big banks and bankers of this country loaned to 
European countries and business enterprises 
sums estimated at $9,000,000,000 and charged 
fees ranging from 7 to 9 per cent for making the 
loans. 


They later found that many such loans were 
not wisely made but now believe that if, by 
propaganda, they can induce the people of the 
United States to cancel war and rehabilitation 
debts, which mean taking upon themselves the 
responsibility for their payment, Europe will be 
in position to repay the loans made by banks. 

The United States did its part and paid its 
way during the World War and there is no rea- 
son why the people of this country should be 
taxed to pay off the bonds which were issued to 
secure the funds loaned to Europe. 


European countries claim that they can not 
find the money with which to pay us but every 
year they are spending millions for new battle- 
ships and for other war equipment. 

It is well known that if they and our interna- 
tional bankers can induce us to relieve them of 
the obligations, they will immediately increase 
their expenditures for war equipment. — 


We agree with Will Rogers that the time has 
come to refuse to make any further concessions 
and to see whether or not the European nations 
wish to be in the position of “defaulting” upon 
their obligations. 


European nations do not wish to be on record 
as “defaulters” because that will affect their 
future credit, but would like to avoid paying by 
the route of ‘‘cancellation.” 
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The Last Chance 


The following week will be the last chance 
which many citizens will have of contacting with 
U.S. Senators and Congressmen, because within 
a few days they will be on their way back to 
Washington for the opening of Congress. 

When they are back in Washington they will 
come in daily contact with Federal employees 
and in almost daily contact with the Federal 
employees’ lobby which is working to prevent 
any reduction in the number of employees and 
any reduction in the wages and salaries paid. 


There could be a great reduction in the num- 
ber of Federal employees; in fact, many thou- 
sands of them are engaged in work which is not 
necessary to public welfare and which can not 
be justified in a period of business depression. 

The U. S$. Department of Labor could dis- 
charge nine-tenths of their employees without 
detriment to public welfare. 


The U. 8. Department of Commerce is not 
accomplishing results which justify half of its 
present employees. 

Similar statements would apply to almost 
every department of the United States Govern- 
ment but the number of employees remain al- 
most the same as during the boom period. 

There have been some ‘‘vacations without 
pay” but the Federal Employees Union made 
the Republicans believe that Mr. Hoover would 
be defeated if wages were reduced. 


We are wondering how many less votes Mr. 
Hoover would have secured if Federal wages 
had been reduced 20 per cent. 


The time has come to cut out every unneces- 
sary Federal Bureau and Federal employee but 
it can not be done except by Congress. 


This is the last opportunity citizens will have 
to impress upon Senators and Congressmen that 
there must be radical reductions in Federal ex- 
penditures. 


If you can not see your Senator or Congress- 
man write him before he leaves for Washington 
so that he will personally receive and read your 
letter. | 


Back in Washington most of his mail is open- 
ed and answered by secretaries and your state- 
ments and demands may not come to the atten- 
tion of your representative. 


If Federal taxes are to be reduced there must 
first be a reduction in Federal expenditures. 


This is your last chance to influence your rep- 
resentative before he again comes under the 
pressure from the Federal Employees Union. 
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Expanding Production 


According to the Cefisus Bureau the Septem- 
ber operation of cotton mills in the United States 
was 94.6 per cent of capacity upon a day shift 
basis as compared with 72.4 per cent during Au- 
gust, which was an increase of almost 30 per 
cent. | 

At the time this is issued we have not the sta- 
tistics relative to October operations but we esti- 
mate that they will show in excess of 100 per 
cent of capacity upon a day shift basis. 

This is too rapid an expansion of production 


in view of the uncertainty and hesitation exist- 


ing in the business world. 

Figures recently published by the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York were 
as. follows: 


Unfilled Orders Stock Weekly Production 


Oct. 31 Oct. 31 Rate During Oct. 
1932 3 347,123,000 166,668,000 63,277,000 
1931. 344 ,639,000 255,833 000 56,779,000 
1930 .350,845,000 350,889,000 45,773,000 
1929. | 395,698,000 362,657,000 70,766,000 
1928 492,556,000 394,742,000 71,225,000 


The figures show up very good from the stand- 


-. point of stocks of goods but do not look so good 


as-related to weekly production. 

There was an excellent demand for cotton 
goods during September and we believe that 
they are going into consumption, even now, at 
a very satisfactory rate but there has been noth- 
ing to justify a weekly production of almost 20,- 
000,000 yards more than in 1930 ‘and only 7,- 
000,000 yards less than in 1928 and 1929. 

In considering our weekly production some 
consideration should be given to the number of 
cotton spindles in the United States, which were 
as follows: 


Sept., 1928. 35,507,570 
Sept., 1929 34,840,002 
Ssept., 1930 33,956,584 
Sept., 1931. 32,586,880. 
Sept., 1932 | 31,545,832 


If in September, 1932, we were producing 63,- 
000,000 yards with 31,545,000 spindles whereas 
with 35,507,000 spindles in 1928 we were pro- 
ducing 71,000,000, it is evident that the curtail- 
ment effort is not very great. 

The population of the United States increases 
about 1,750,000 per year and we therefore have 
8,750,000 more consumers of cotton goods than 
in 1928. | 

With the small stocks of goods existing at this 
time the situation is inherently sound but only a 
sane control of production can bring back profit- 
able prices. 

The expansion of production during Septem- 
ber and October was too rapid but we under- 
stand that a return to sanity is now taking place. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


‘Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


LOOM PICKERS and 
— 


GARLAND MPG co. 


‘0H 


Business Stationery 


Printed to order on Standard Bond Paper. 


Letterheads, Statements, Envelopes, Invoices, Circulars, Cards. 


Any job quoted on receipt of information. 
Send sample for estimate. 


DAVID NICHOLS & CO. 


Kingston, Ga. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 
Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


BIRMINGHAM, Ata.—The Avondale Mills are install- 
ing two Barber-Colman automatic spoolers, making three 


| for this mill. 


Tupeto, Miss—The Tupelo Cotton Mills are having 
their spinning overhauled and also changing their spin- 
ning spindles. The work is being done by R. F. Goodroe. 


CoLtumst1A, Miss.—This town has been chosen as lo- 
cation for one of Reliance Manufacturing Company’s 
Southern units. Erection of the building begins at once 
near the site of Columbia Knitting Company. 


EuFauta, Ata.——The Cowikee Mills have just recently 
installed one Barber-Colman automatic spooler. One au- 


tomatic warper of their own design is in operation, and, 


another one is in the course of construction. These 
warpers are speeded to run 350 yards of yarn per minute. 


Kincs Mountain, N. C.—Fabrics, Inc., has been or- 
ganized here to manufacture all kinds ‘of textile fabrics. 
Authorized capital stock 400 shares, 100 shares of pre- 
ferred stock par value $100 per share, and 300 shares of 
no par value. Incorporators are J. W. Walsh, P. S. 
Walsh and J. H. Thomason, of Kings Mountain. 


BurRLINGTON, N. C.—The Burlington Mills, Inc., has 
paid to its common stockholders a quarterly dividend of 
one and one-half per cent, a cash distribution in the com- 
munity of more than $7,000. — 

Since 1927 when the corporation tection paying divi- 
dends its regular schedule has been twice interrupted by 
economic conditions which made such payments impracti- 
cal from the standpoint of sound business, but the stock- 
holders have been encouraged by payments made in the 
face of a depression that was felt keenly in the textile 
held. | 

The fall business of the corporation was good, and 
prospects for next spring appear bright, but the viewpoint 
is taken that the period of stability is not yet definite 
enough to warrant too much optimism. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—A suit by the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York against the Arcadia Mills here 
for $200,000 alleged to be due on notes, and a counter 
action by the mill company against the Bankers Trust 
for $2,000,000 for the alleged breach of a loan contract, 
has been filed in Federal Court here for the western dis- 
trict of South Carolina, according to Clerk of Court Wil- 
bur D. White, who said that the case will be heard during 
the civil term of court which will open on December 15, 
Judge Lyles Glenn of Chester, presiding. 

The suit brought by the Bankers Trust Company is 
for notes issued by the Arcadia Mills and the alleged fail- 
ure of the mills to properly execute a mortgage as secre- 
tary for the loan. The counter suit by the mills was 
brought over the alleged failure of the Bankers Trust to 
issue loans after the bank account of the mill had been 
secured in 1929, 

The mill company states that the mortgage to secure 


| the $220,000 notes were never executed as the Bankers 
| Trust failed to return it after it had been sent to them 


for approval. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


WaywnNesporo, VA.—The du Pont Rayon Company, a 
subsidiary, is placing its Waynesboro plant on a five-day- 


week basis as part of the “share-the-work movement” in , 


which many large corporations are now participating, it 
has been learned here. 

Officials of the company said the Waynesboro plant 
was running at full capacity, but that the management 
was seeking to spread the employment among as many 
workers as possible. There had been, it was said, no 
change in general policy and the action at Waynesboro 
was described as a “local arrangement.” 


HuNTSvVILLE; ALA—Announcement has been made 
that the sale of the properties of the Lowe Mills, which 
recently went bankrupt, has been postponed to December 


1. The postponement was said by Receiver Mullins to _ 


be due to the fact that time for the appeal of the litiga- 
tion of Charles Lane Poor of New York and other pre- 
ferred stockholders does not expite until the latter part 
of November. 

The property consists of two mill buildings equipped 
with 27,000 spindles and 660 looms, several warehouses, 
several stores, and about 200 homes for operatives, all 
situated on 27 acres of land adjoining the city limits of 
Huntsville. 

Mr. Mullins believes there are at least two bidders who 
will qualify and try to acquire the property. Meanwhile 
more than 700 operatives of the mills are without work 
and many of them are being compelled to apply for Red 
Cross provisions. 


Mill village in New England Sold at Auction 
“On Terms” 


Moosup, Conn.—aA typical New England mill town—a 
rambling textile mill surrounded by a cluster of company 
owned homes in a valley—has passed to individual own- 
ers from the estate of the Aldrich Brothers, who estab- 
lished the settlement about 100 years ago. 

The entire village was auctioned off, and occupants of 
_the houses bid them in for various amounts ranging from 
$350 to $1,650. The purchase terms had been made 
especially lenient, to permit mill workers to buy their 
own homes—-10 per cent cash and the balance on a three- 
year mortgage. 

Trustees will continue operation of the Aldrich Mill, 
operated for many years by Charles and Henry Aldrich 
of Rhode Island, who died within three days of one an- 
other last year. 


King Sees Better Outlook 


In pointing out in an interview at the Durene Associa- 
tion of America that American mercerizers foresee the 
country to be entering an era of greater economic order- 
liness and saneness than it has perhaps yet known, R. B. 
King, president of the Association, said: 

“Men. important in various American industries are 
constantly calling attention today to certain fundamental 
principles of industrial co-operation which, for the past 
three years, have been the basis of the successful opera- 
tion of the Durene Association. | 
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CHEMICALS 


for the 
Textile Trade 


Stocked at Charlotte— 


Sodium Metasilicate 

Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Caustic Soda 

Glauber’s Salt (anhydrous) 
Common Salt (pan-dried and évaporated) 
Ammonium Sulphate 
Sodium Sulphide 

Filter Alum 

Chlorine 

Calcium Chloride 

Muriatic Acid 

Sulphuric Acid 


Complete line of Cudahy Packing Company’ . 
soaps 


Manufactured at Charlotte—_ 


Liquid Pine Scrub Soap (Golden Pine 
Cleanser ) 


Pine Oil Disinfectant 

Coal Tar Disinfectant 

Charlite Commercial Cleanser for general use 

Charlite Heavy Duty Cleanser for paint strip- 

_ ping and cleaning machinery 

Charlite Special Cleaning powder for floors 

Charlite Bottle Special Cleaner 

Formula 404 Treatment for metal and boilers 

Formula 424 Treatment for humidifying sys- 
tems | 

Formula 505 Treatment for Brine Systems 


Formula 515 Treatment for Diesel Engines 


Sodium Hypochlorite—liquid and powder 
Perchloron—high test bleaching powder 
‘Chlorinated Lime 


Charlotte 


Chemical Laboratories, 


Incorporated 


O ffice—Laboratories—Plant—wW arehouse 


1122 South Boulevard 
Charlotte, m. ©. 
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CHEMICALS 


Distributing Products Made by 
Barium Reduction Corp. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


General Chemical Co. 
New York | SuLPHURIC ACID 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 


SoptuM SULPHIDE 


Wilmington, Del. Pine Or 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
New York FORMALDEHYDE 


John D. Lewis, Inc. 
Providence, R. IL. TANNiIc Acrip 
Mutual Chem. Co. of America 
New York CHROME AND Oxatic 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Philadelphia | SILICATES OF SODA 
The Proctor & Gamble Dist. Co. 
Cincinnati 
Solvay Sales Corp. 
New York Sopa AsH ANp Caustic Sopa 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. 


Victor Chemical Works 
Chicago 


SALT 


PoLyzimeE 


Formic AcIp 


CHAS. H. STONE 
Laboratory and Works Office and Warehouse 
Wilkinson Blvd. and So. Ry. Stone Bldg., Charlotte 
TELEPHONES—L. D. 942—Locat 6129-6120 
THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 


TEXTILE SOAPS. 
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“These principles concern vision, courage and unselfish 
industry-wide team work. When honestly and consist- 
ently followed, as the members of the Durene Association 
have adhered to these principles; they may be expected— 
and indeed have proved themselves to be—the_ unified 
power to carry an industry through a deflated economic 
period; and further, to ward off repetition of such a 
period. 

“Tt is possible, without rash prophesizing, to appreciate 
that the well considered durene program and the strong 
support which has been given by this most important 
single division of the cotton industry, will materially has- 
ten the return of stability and prosperity in the entire 


cotton field—greater stability, and saner prosperity than 


has previously been known. 

‘‘Now and then in America today we still hear a voice 
raised which claims that organized and co-operative direc- 
tion of industrial activity is but optimism gone wrong. It 


is obvious that this voice is growing weaker and consider-. 


ably less sure of itself. 


‘Thinking industrialists are much more convinced than 
they were even a year ago that, in facing their own finan- 


cial future, the future of their industry, and the welfare _ . 


of their employees and their dependents, they must dis- 


-card personal and company selfishness and look to the 


good health of the industry of which they are a part. This 
is the new economic pulse. 

‘There is today a substantial improvement in cotton 
textiles. Seasonal increases in business are evident. The 
tide is turning and we can now observe the more clearly 
outstanding factors, in readjustment of precedents, which 
are playing major roles in the new economic era that is at 
hand.” 


New Standards on Cones and Tubes 


Washington.—-A simplification program for paper cones 
and tubes used for winding textile materials, such as 
warp and knitting yarns, silk, rayon, hosiery yarns, tire 
cord, thread pack: ages and wire insulating cards, will go 
into effect January 1, it-was announced by the Division 
of Simplified Practice of the Bureau of Standards. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend” 


It BOILS THIN | 
carries the weight into the 
means good running work 
satisfied help and 100% production. 


. penetrates the 


We are.in a position to offer 
Prompt Shipment 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


oF B. ller, Greenville, S. 


F. M. W ALLACE, 


Ge. 


J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
Page Page 
A Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. _._. 28 
Akron Belting Co. — Howard-Hickory Co. — 
Aktivin Corp. Zt Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. — 
American Cyan: amid & Chemical Corp. 9 Hygrolit, Ine. 
Co. H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Sshworth Bros. 
Inc. Johnson. Chas. | 28 
—K— 
Bahnson Co. | — ‘ 
Works Lockwood Greene Engineers, Ine 
Borne, Scrymser Co. aut —M— 
Briggs- Co. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
Brown. D. & Co. ae bestos Manhattan, Inc., The - 
Buffalo Biectro C hemical Co., Ine. — Margyon, Jno. P. Co. 20) 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. a Mauney Steel Co. . — 
Merrow Machine Co. .. — 
Callaway Mills, Ine. Morton Machine Works 
Campbell, John & Co. 1] 
Celanese Corp. of America oe Ni: ational Oil Products Co. . 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc, 7 Ni itional Ring Traveler Co. 21 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. N.Y. & SN. Lubricant Co. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 13 Nichols, David & Co. 16 
Clark Publishing Co. 27 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. Oakite Products. Ine 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Parks- “Cramer Co. . 
Curran & Barry Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. — 
& Co., Inc. Royle. John & Bons 
Dixie Mercerizinge Co. 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. —  Saco-Lowell Shops 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. Seaboard Ry. 
Draper Corporation —  Seydel-Wooley Co. _. 
Dronefield Bros. Shambow Shuttle Co, — 
Du Pont de Nemours, E. lL. & Co. 5 Sipp-Eastwood 
DuPont Rayon Co. Sirrine, J. & C 
Durene Association Smith, L. C. Bobbin Works — 
Solvay Sales Corp. — 
Baton, Paul B. i 19 Sonoco Products nin 
Eclipse. Textile Devices, Inc, Nee Southern Ry. 21 & 26 
‘Flotel Hdison Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. Stanley Works 
Enka, American eee — Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 3 
Fidelity Machine Co. meee Stevens, J. P. & C O.. “Ine. 20 
Firth-Smith Co. — Stone, Chas. H. : 1s 
Franklin Process Co. os Terrell Machine .Co. 27 
—G— Textile Finishing Machinery Co. ] 
Garland Mfe. Co 16 SR 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. — Rine Traveler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp 0. Universal inding Co. — 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Veeder- Root, Tne. 
Graton & Knight Co. Victor Ring Praveler Co. 
Haltun's, Thomas Sons _ Weitham Weten Ge. 
Hart. Products Corp. ...-.--_---..--... — | Washburn Printing Co. ae 26 
Hermas Machine Co. — Wellington, Sears & Co. = =<. 20 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Whitin Machine Works _.... 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. - = Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 2 


“Annual Cotton Handbook 
The ‘Cotton Handbook for 
1932, compiled and published by 
Comtelburo, Ltd., of London, and 
now in its sixty-second year of pub- 


lication, has just been issued. The 


handbook, which is international in 
its scope, providing a detailed daily 
cable record for the year of the Amer- 
ican, Indian, Egyptian, Sudan, and 
other crops in additio nto statistics of 
the New York and other American, 
the Liverpool, Manchester and Con- 
tinental markets, is invaluable to the 
cotton trade. In use for many years 
by those in the trade, it needs no in- 
troduction. All that it requires is the 
announcement that it is out, contain- 


ing all the usual records, and includ- 
ing blank tables enabling the user to 
keep it constantly up to date. 

The Annual Cotton Handbook 
added a new feature in the sixty-first 
edition, giving the certificated stocks 
at Southern delivery points, and the 
feature is continued this year, fur- 
nishing comparative data of interest 
to the trade. All of the accustomed 
features of many years’ standing are 
retained in the sixty-second edition. 

The handbook owes much to its 
joint editors, W. J. Mercer and W. J. 
Woolley, who have expended a great 
deal of labor both in building it up 
over many years to its present posi- 
tion in the trade, and in ably editing 
this latest edition. 
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Cotton Yarn Exports 
Reported Increased 


Washington.—A gain of more than 
10 per cent in quantity exports of 
cotton yarns during the first three 
quarters of the current year compar- 
ed with 1931 was reported by the 
Textile Division of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Lower price levels, however, it was 
said, brought about a decrease of 
nearly 30 per cent in the value of 
these exports, which for the first nine 
months of the current year were 12,- 
075,000 pounds, valued at $3,581,- 
OOO, against 10,954,000, valued at . 
$5.070,000, in 1931. 

The principal export items in this 
field, it was announced, included 
carded yarn, shipments of which in- 
creased from 5,027,000 pounds, val- 
uel at $1,148,000, last year to 7,443,- 
O00, valued at $1,274,000 this year; 
mercerized combed yarn, which de- 
clined from 5,251,000 pounds, valued 
at $3,665,000, to 4,151,000, valued at 
$2,177,000, and unmercerized combed 
yarn, which decreased from 677,000 
pounds, valued at $256,000, to 481,- 
000, valued at $156,000. 

Argentina, the survey disclosed, 
maintained its position as our leading 
foreign outlet for cotton yarns, tak- 
ing 4,295,000 pounds this year, com- 
pared with 3,409,000 in the 1931 pe- 
riod. 


New York Men 
Buy Newton Mill 


Newton, N. C. — Announcement 
was made here that a group of New 
York business men have bought the 
Warlick Manufacturing Company 
and will begin operations soon alter 
a reorganization. 

The new plant will be known as 
the Mid-State Cloth Mills with John 
Cilley, of Newton, president. 

Cilley has been receiver for the 
company since it went into voluntary 


receivership some time ago. The 
Warlick Manufacturing Company 


made rayon. 


WAN TED—Position as weave room over- 
seer. Now employed but desires change. 
‘Bleven yvears'’ experience on fancy 
shirting, brassiere fabrics and rayon on 
Stafford looms. Good references. 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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|SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York _ 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 


65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoM BSTIC ExPorRT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA IL. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEw YoOrkK 


| future: policy. 


223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago | 


Wellington, Sears & Company > 


$.PAT OFF 


SIZING 


Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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COTTO 


' 


(GOODS 


New York.—Sales of cotton goods were somewhat 
smaller than during the previous week, but a good vol- 
ume was put through. Print cloths were less active than 
other constructions. A fairly large business was done in 
chambrays, cotton suitings, flannels and other colored 
fabrics. There was also some improvement in sateens, 
narrow sheetings and drills. Increased sales of. percales 
are expected to follow the price revisions. Broadcloth 
sales were larger and the same was true of sheets and pil- 


low cases. 


Buyers in most cases were awaiting some indication of 
the trend for the next few months and lack of any signifi- 
cant news developments left them somewhat at sea as to 
Some in the market were inclined to be- 
lieve that a number of buyers had taken heavy quantities 


- during the summer and early fall buying movement which 


are now being delivered at prices somewhat higher than 
the current market, and that these buyers felt it wise to 
hold their goods for the seasonal bulge in finished goods 
business which almost invariably occurs in January. 
Combed cotton goods were quiet and prices appeared 
to have steadied. Most Eastern mills were now meeting 
Southern prices on combed lawns, and although there had 
been good business early in the week in several construc- 
tions, interest during the last day or two had dwindled, 
except for some fair movement of some of the narrow 


} constructions. 


Moderately good covering was noted in various types 
of rayon lining cloths, both for quick shipment and for 
deliveries early in the first quarter. Buyers found mills 
holding prices fairly steady, and exerting no great pres- 
sure in the way of offering concessions. In fact a num- 
ber of mills were refusing to meet the market on a ‘num- 
ber of lining cloths, declaring that they could not con- 
tract to make goods at a loss and that the prices of the 
constructions in question represent a 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 2% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s : 2% 
| Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 37 
Gray goods, 29-in., 80x80s 5%- 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 5%- 5% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard _ 6 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 5 
Brown sheetings, standard __ 6 
Tickings, 8-ounce 11% 
10% 
Standard prints 
Staple ginghams 6% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New Yerk City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn market continued quiet 
during the week. Actual buying was generally limited to 
filling in supplies. Prices were practically unchanged. 
Little change in the price situation is expected unless 
cotton shows a more definite tendency from its present 
position. While yarn supplies are considered large enough 
to take care of current demand, there is no accumulation 
in stocks sufficiently large to influence prices. Shipments 
of yarn on past orders continues active. 


Activity in the cotton yarn market was largely con- 
fined to orders placed. by knitters of underwear and hos- 
iery. 
of carded numbers, failed to reflect a desire to be well 
covered into future months. At times requests for quick 
shipments of knitting counts led to reports of low stocks, 
yet buyers ferreted out the poundage needed when 
amounting to 25,000 pounds or more. 


Throughout the past week the carded yarn division 
gave evidence of firm prices, reasonably so for the great 
majority, yet there appeared to be spinners ready to 
shade asking prices for the sake of booking business. One 
of the largest knitters covered on a total of around 500,- 


000 pounds and others came in for down to 25, 000 : 


pounds or less. 3 
CoMBED YARNS 


Among combed spinners the rise and fall-of the staple 
resulted in quotations moving up % to % cent and down 
nearly as much as a result of yarn prices being figured in 
ratio to raw staple costs. Where lower than fixed prices 
were sought buyers found opportunities to cover though 
they failed to obtain representative makes at concessions. 


The thread converting trade has bought little of late. 
In this quarter there is a determined stand to get yarn 


at about 3 cents less than present low levels, based on 


from 33% cents to 42% cents for 36s two-ply reverse 
twist gray yarn. Their claim is that they would be pay- 
ing 5 cents over the low levels of the last six months if 
they obtained these reductions. 


Southern Single Warps 30s _..-19 
13%a__ 26%a__ 
156 alby% Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- “Ply 

arps 
8s a_. Carpet Yarns 
13%a_. Tinged carpet, 8s, 3 
16g 15 a_- Colored 8s, 3 
20s ---16 a_- ant 4-nly 2%a__ 
$46 White carpets, 8s, 3 
368 24 Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
408 25 a. 8s, 1-ply 
40s ex. 10s, 2, 8 and 4- 11 %a 

Southern Skeins 10s, 2 and 4- 
16s 308, 2-piy 18 a. 
15 Southern Frame Cones 
36s 914a20 12s 5 14 al4% 

Southern Two- Ply Skeins 14%alb 
14. a. 16 al6% 
14\%a__ 22s 
16s 15 24s 
208 26s 17%al8 
248 28s 18 als 
26s 18 80s 18%al9 
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Weavers, while they came in for small quantities — 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


,Last Longer, 


Make — Stronger 
Yarn; Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH } 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. S. P. O. 


IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


Visit Washington 
this year 


George Washington 
Bicentennial 


Reduced fares ° ° 
Southern Railway System 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Fill? 
Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and sup plies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, = Sou. Rep.: 
L. .L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.; . FPF. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 


York City, Sou. Rep.:American Aniline Products, 


Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New 
R Mebane, Asheville, 


York City. Sou. Rep.: 
N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants’ Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.,; 711 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Sou. Reps.: W. I. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Or fice; Mar- 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office: J.:D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. C:; Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L. Cobb, Greenville, Ss. C. 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC., 
. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bldg., 

R. E. Buck, Mer. Sou. Reps.: 

O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; 
P, O. Box 354, Greensboro, ‘ 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, S. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A. Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, -N. C. Sou. Reps. : C. Stimson, 164 
‘Oakland Ave., Spartanburg, 5. C.; 5 L. Brown, 836 
Drewery St., N. E.. Atlanta, Ga.,; J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- 
fice: 31 W. Ave., Greenville, s. J. H. 
Spencer, Mg 

BARKLEY. ‘MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown Ave., 

Winston-Salem, N. C. P. O. Box 188, Salem Sta- 
tion, S. A. Harris; Mngr., W. H. Parks, Sales 
Mngr. 
_ BORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte, N. C.; . B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Spartanburg, 5. C. . 
BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.:Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bdig., Greenville, 
C.:; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia 
Mill Suply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 

BROWN & CO., D. P., 259-261 N. Lawrence St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 
B., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Quaker City 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office 1800 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte; N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philidel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St. 
York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, 
Charlotte, N. C.;°-A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec:.-Treas. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 


Providence, 
Charlotte, 
Frank 
North, P. 
Johnson, 


Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
Sou. Reps.: W..H. Fortson 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 


Dallas, Tex.;: W. F. 

Charlotte Office 
CIBA CO., INC., 

New York City, Sou 


MeAnulty and W. E. Strane, 


Greenwith and Morton S5St., 
Olfices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Greenville, C. 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton; Iowa, Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope. Box. 490. At- 
‘tanta, Ga.;: Luther Kiiowiles, Hotel Chorlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City, Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor 
S. B. 


cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar St.: 
Alexander, Mgr. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass 
Sou. Rep.; John E. Humphries, P Box 843, 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashiey, P. O. Box 720 


Atlanta, Ga 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 

Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte; N. C.: 

R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 8S. C.: G. N 

Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 
DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

A. M. Guillet, Mgr. 


DEAKE CORPORATION. Norforls, Vs. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass., Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice. -Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
242 Forsyth St... S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 


M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 5. .cC.. Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 
DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City, Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 


man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. 
Sou Reps. : F. H. Coker, Dist. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, .N. 

Sales Megr., 


Shackleford, Mer. 
Mer., 611 

Hubach, 
609 Provident Bide Chattanooga, 


er “PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., 
ay Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer: Sou. Warehouse: 302 
we. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: Dd. .C. Newnan, L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandrige, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bldg.., Greensboro. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bldg... Chattanooga, ‘Tenn.; 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville. S. ei 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: Ww. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, & 
Franklin. Augusta, Ga.: M. Covington, 715 
Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, 


Wilming- 


_ ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co.,. care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.: Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
lotte, N. C 
FIDELITY MACHINE Co., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 
FIRTH-SMITH CO., 
Southern Rep.: 


Elmira, N. Y. 


Boston, 


161 Devonshire St., 
Ww Jalong, 


m. B. Walker, 


FORD Co., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps. : 
J. B. FPord ‘Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bldg.. Louisville, Ky.; J. . Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses ‘In all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., I, 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C., 
B. 8S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Co,, Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R Ewing, Mer. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, 
Honeycutt, Mer. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8: 
Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlunta, Ga.,E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Megr.;: Charleston. W. Va., W. L. 
Alston, Mer.. Charlotte, &. Coles, Mgr.; 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. ise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathway, B. PF. Dunlap, Mers. 

Offices: Birmingham, Ala., ps 
Brooke, Mer. ; Chattanooga. Tenn., W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.: Louisville. = 
E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis. Tenn., G. oO Me- 
FParlane, Mgr.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 


Providence, R. 


Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., 
I. A. Uhr, Mer.: Sou. Service Shops; Atlanta, Ga.., 


W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., W. FP. Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F C. Bunker. Mgr. 


ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 


ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Sprin 
St., Atlanta, Ga.: C. N. Knapp. 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N, 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass. Sou. Reps. : 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
ammer rby astonia, N. C.: 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. Belton 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. 
207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.:P. B. Eckels, 141 
N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Pla.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: » Ae String- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans. La.; E. 
M. Champion 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport, La.: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., North Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
W. Broad St.., Richmond. Va. 
HALTON’S SONS, THOS., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., 


and Clearfi 
Dennis J. Dunn, P, 


1440 Broadway, New 


York City, Sou. Reps. : Chas C. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.: Samuel Lehrer, Box 265, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.: Ww. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville, 8. Oo. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 


N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. 
HERMAS MACHINE “oe. Hawthorne, N. J. u. 
Specialty Co.. P. O. Box 620, 


Cameron & Barkley Co.; 


N. C. E.. 
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HOUGHTON & O©O., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 820 Comer Blidg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn,; H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P O Box 1241, 
Greenville, S. C.; G. F. Davis, 418 N. 3rd St., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth Ss.. 8B. Wie = 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou. Reps.: 

M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.,1613 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta, Office. 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfred Lechier, §19 
Bids:, Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 

a. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio, Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. ‘Tier, P. ©. Box 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. 6 Hh . Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. ; 


LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City, Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, Ss. C., R. BE. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noolin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.: Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. H. 


Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special. Agent). 
Kentucky—Ashiland, Ben Williamson & Co.; Har- 


lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Beting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey B5ros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Rockingham, Roy Walker, (Special 
Agent): Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Haw. Co.: Charleston, The 
Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Co.: Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 


Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers. Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. 2. Savage Co.; 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Reps J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main S8t., Greer, 8S. C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, 


Jr., 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: O. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City, Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Pred C. Tilson, 
E. M. Murray, E. M. .Rollins, Jr., J. W. 


Reps. : 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office; R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.; J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
vhus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., bed Chestnut 8t., Phila- 


Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Maunhey, Burling- 
. Don. L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 
Tenn. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City, Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J..1. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Chariotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
American Saves. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.:; H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg.. Greensboro, 
. E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 
N. © 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. Macintyre. Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.;: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N 
Atlanta, Ga.; Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Ofice and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C, D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, S. C.; Otto Pratt, Gaff- 
ney, S. C.; H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy E. 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CoO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. Office. 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 
Sou. Div, Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mgr., Atlanta, Ga.: E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn. : H. J 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.: W. A. McBride, Richmond. Va.; P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, Div. Megr.. 8t. 
Louis, Mo.; W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.: C .A. Ornsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.: H. 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.: G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
Tulsa, Okla; R. M. Brown- 

Mo. ryan, Oklahoma Ci 
Okla.; C. L. Fischer, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N., 


4 

| 

’ 
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PERKINS & SON, 
Sou. Rep.: Fred 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8. Agents F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.: R: L. Burkhead, Varner Bldg., Lex- 
ington, N. C. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm.. H. 

Turner, Jr., V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Oo.,1725 First..Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 5S. 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc.,. Roanoke, Va. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, ds John L. Graves, Megr.; Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., H. P. Worth, Mgr 

SEYDEL-WOOLEY CoO., 748 Rice St., 
lanta, Ga, 

SHAMBOW 
Sou. Rep.: M. 
Ga. 


INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
H. White, Independence Bidg., 


N. W. At- 


SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Bradford Rodgers, Box 752, Atlanta, 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


“SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 

SOLVAY SALES ‘CORP... 61 Broadway, New York 
City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte, Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Pla. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8 
SPINDLE & FLYER co., 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 oe Ave., 5.W. 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps: Hor- 

Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 

gr.,. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
' New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) ; 
Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps. ‘Wm P. 
Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; O. B. “Box 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks. at: Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia ‘Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, O.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, ‘Ss. C.; Fulton Mill 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co 
mingham, Ala. 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 


ace E. Black 


I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National . 


Bank Bidg., Gastonia, 
620 Angier Ave., N. E., 
Sou. Reps. 
A. nag H. Thom nia 

‘Bldg. . Charlotte, C. 
H. Wick Mgr. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Blidg., 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalto * 1317 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. qe homas, 
D. Wingo and G. M. Powell 


N. C., A. B. Carter, 
Atlanta, Ga., B. 
R Jr., 


Charlotte Office; I. 
Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 


ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Silk Colors for Spring 


-- Subtle misty shades forecasting a 
new trend are featured in the confi- 
dential advance edition of the 938 
spring season silk card, just issued 
by the Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion to its members. 

In reviewing these color highlights, 
Margaret Hayden Rorke, managing 
director of the association, described 
the restrained shadowy tones as the 
unexpected colors in the spring mode. 
She cited as typical of this tendency 
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Dusty Blue and Grayblu, cool shades 
of blue drifting into grey. Ash Rose 
and Rose Dusk, Hazo Mauve and 
Heather Mauve, Fernfrost and Pine- 
moss are, as their names indicate, in 
this subdued color range. Also re- 
flecting this feeling are Cloudmist and 
Pigeon Breast, fleecy bluish greys, 
and a new blending of grey and beige 
expressed in Shadotone and Taupe- 
tone. Faded ceramic shades are rep- 
resented by Rose Clay and Pottery 
Rose, as well as Hazeblu and Savona 
Blue, the latter suggesting the Ital- 
ian pottery by that name. 

New spring renditions of grey and 
beige are considered significant 
among the light neutrals. Oyster 
Grey and Casino Grey are indicative 
of this smart tendency, while Ficelle 
and Cordbeige are important string 
tones. Patty Beige and Croquette, 
more creamy in cast, are also promi- 
nent in the beige family. 

_ The coppery influence is likewise a 

high-style trend in the spring color 
mode, being reflected in a rosy rust 
range and in more yellowish types, 
including Burnt Ochre and Granada 
Brown. Lively coral tones shading 
into lacquer and clear aquamarine 
hues are Other new color notes. The 
brilliant orange gamme of Desert 
Glow and Orange Flame, and yellow- 
gold hues, such as Lemonskin and 
Nugget Gold, are highlights among 
the more animated sports colors. 


U.S. Exports More Cotton 


Washington.—aAn increase of 411,- 
000 bales in the amount of cotton ex- 
ported from August to October as 
compared to the same period last 
year was reported by the textile divi- 
sion of the Commerce Department. 

The division said 2,194,000 bales 
valued at $89,613,000 was exported 
in the first quarter of the present cot- 
ton season as compared with 1,783,- 
000 bales valued at $72,918,000 for 
the corresponding three months in 
1931. The increase in value was 
$16,695,000 and 23 per cent in vol- 
ume. 

The textile ‘division said the in- 
crease was largely due to larger ship- 
ments to France, Germany, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and Italy. France took 
294,000 bales valued at $12,414,000, 
an increase of 223,000 bales over the 
same period a year ago. Germany 
took 602,000 bales, valued at $25,- 
181.000, an increase of 204,000 bales 
while the United Kingdom took 364,- 
000 valued at $14,271,000, an in- 
crease of 159,000 bales, and Italy 
took 208,000 bales ,an increase of 
67,000 bales. 
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Those shipments, however, were 
offset by a-sharp decline in exports 
to China of 214,000 bales and a de- 
cline of 70,000 bales to Japan. The 
shipments in the quarter reversed the 
position of a year ago when Europe’s 
imports of American cotton were re- 
duced and the far east took a larger 
amount. In October exports of cot- 
ton amounted to 1,008,000 bales 
valued at $39,692,000 regarded as a 
seasonal increase of 274,000 bales 
over September. The October ship- 
ments were 6,000 bales less than in 
October, 1931.’ 


The textile division said that the 
world demand for cotton piece goods 
during the first nine months of 1932 
continued to exceed the business for 
the corresponding period of 1931. 
British overseas shipments of cotton 
piece goods increased 31 per cent 
while Japanese exports of cotton tis- 
sues showed a gain of almost 28 per 
cent. The United States shipped 
295,253,000 square yards in the first 
nine months of 1932, a gain of six 
per cent over the same period of the 
previous year. 


Research Institute Book 


Men recognized as authorities in 
their particular field are contributors 
to “Textile Research: A Survey of 
Progress,” compiled by the United 
States Institute for Textile Research 
and issued by the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology press. The 
volue, the first of a series to be issued 
by the group, is dedicated to the late 
Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, first presi- 
dent of the group, who conceived the 
annual review with the idea of im- 
pressing upon leaders in the textile 
industry the need and value of in- 
creased scientific knowledge. 


-~ Plans for the volume, however, had 


not been fully developed at the time 
of Dr. Stratton’s death in October, 
1931, and the work was carried on 
by Francis P. Garvin, who succeeded 
Dr. Stratton. It was Mr. Garvin who 
conceived that the work should not 
only be a record designed to meet 
the needs of the technically trained 
man, but one that should prove of 
interest and value of the non-techni- 
cal man as well. 

The twenty-two chapters cover 
methods of physical testing, chemical. 
and microscopic analysis, the technol- 
ogy of the manufacture and finishing 
of fabrics made of cotton, wool, silk, 
rayon, asbestos and bast fiber, with 
a recital of the steps of research by 
which these methods have been im- 
proved. 
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Prohibition and Textile Employment 


mills of Alabama, and one of the outstanding tex- 

tile men of the South, in response to a request 
from the Christian Science Monitor, gives his views on 
prohibition in an article in that publication. He says: 


ID ONALD Comer, president.of the Avondale group of 


“T have your request for my views on the results of 
prohibition, more particularly as to its effect on textile 
employees. First let me say that I am not one of those 
who accept prohibition on the basis that it is good for one 
group or one class as opposed to some other group or 
some other class. If the law is not good for all groups it 
is not good for any; that such a law may have a happier 
result for some individuals of every group than on others 
of the same group is not the question. 

“To be more specific, my father while Governor of 
Alabama signed our first State-wide dry law and then he 
kept that law. He felt that if the law was good for the 
man who worked in the mills that it was also good for 
the man who owned the mills. He didn’t believe in one 
law for the employees and another law for the employer. 
Now as part answer to your question and better than I 
could possibly state it, I am enclosing you an editorial 

written by David Clark in his Southern Textile Bulletin 
July 7th: 


“We are thinking of those days when women gathered 
around the mill doors on Saturdays in order to get the 


pay envelopes away from their husbands before they 


reached the bar rooms up town. 

“We are thinking of the wan and tired looking wo- 
men and pitiful and hungry children who appeared at 
mill ‘offices every Monday morning with the same old 
story, that the husband had not meant to waste all of his 
pay; but had come home drunk and without a cent and 
that there was no food in the house. 

“We are thinking about the operatives who were al- 
‘ways missing on Monday morning and of those who ap- 
peared with shaky nerves and of the inefficient work of 
many who could hardly keep going. 

“We are thinking of the days when the State sold 
whiskey in South Carolina and the dispensaries, as they 
were called, stunk unto high heaven, because of the graft 
and corruption which surrounded them. 


‘We are thinking of 1913, during which we made an 
accurate check, and probably of other years when over 
half of the superintendents changed jobs, most discharges 
being for excessive drinking. 

“We are thinking of many of the greatest of the old 
time superintendents who toppled from high positions 
because of whiskey. 

‘We are thinking of one of the most pitiful spectacles 
we ever saw, the appearance at our office of a man, the 


one-time top-notch superintendent of the South, but a 


victim of whiskey, and of his pleading with us to get him 
a job as second hand in carding or even as a card 
grinder. 

“ ‘We are thinking of the fact that from the day whis- 
key was outlawed, the saving deposits of the working 
people began to climb, and we are also thinking of the 
modern propaganda to the effect the greatest of all eco- 
nomic losses,.the pouring of a dollar’s worth of whiskey 
down a man’s throat, is justified if it produces two cents 
worth of tax money. 

“ We are thinking of the twenty-five or more men we 
have seen sprawling dead drunk, in gutters within one 
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block of the center of the City of Charlotte, and of the 
fact that ladies did not dare to come up town on Satur- 


day afternoon because of the multitude of intoxicated 
men. 


‘*We are thinking of drunken and shouting farmers 
starting home on Saturday afternoons with horses on a 
dead run, and we are wondering what would happen had 
they been driving automobiles. 


“We are thinking of the several times we have heard 


pistols crack and seen bloody men plunge through the 


swinging doors of bar rooms and fall upon sidewalks. 
“We are thinking of the political rings operated by 


the owners of bar rooms and of the elections won by the 


use of liquor and are doubting if the modern gangster is 
much worse. 


“We are thinking of the days when the burden of 
misery and suffering and wrecked lives became so great 
that even the influence and money and whiskey of the 
bar room rings could not stem the tide and when in the 
record-breaking time of two years forty-six of the forty- 
eight States confirmed a constitutional amendment ap- 
proving the outlawing of whiskey. 

‘We are thinking of the fact that as lax as has been 
prohibition enforcement and as bad as have been condi- 
tions recently, no constructive suggestion has been 
brought forward and nothing better has been offered. 


“We are thinking how we would like to get the advo- 
cates of the repeal of prohibition write out some of their 
statements and assertions and sign them, for there will be 
days when such statements must stand the test. 

‘““*We are thinking and realizing that we are on our 
way back to the day of the dispensary and ultimately the 
bar room, and remembering the past we know that in our 
cotton mills there are men who will go down and there 
are women and little children who must suffer. 

“We are thinking of the better conditions which came 
to mill operatives as the result of prohibition and of 
worse conditions which will come agin as the-result of 
return of whiskey. 


‘“We are mindful of the increase in drunkenness and 
immorality among the so-called upper strata of society, 
but our interests are of those of the cotton mill employees 
of the South, and as we compare their condition today 
with those of dispensary and bar room days we take our 
stand absolutely upon the side of prohibition, fully real- 
izing that we are championing a losing cause and one 
which is, for the moment ,exceedingly unpopular.’ 

“We are having our attention focused on the initial 
faults and weaknesses of these first trial years of prohibi- 
tion. We are forgetting the impossible conditions of the 
old days, the conditions that brought prohibition. I mean 
that we are letting the imperfections and abuses of these 
first few years blind us to all the unbearable evils of those 
old ways from the beginning of time. Have we so soon 
forgotten that the main argument against giving the vote 
to women was on account of drunkenness and rowdyism 
around polling places? 


‘Today good men and good women are agreed on the 


evils of this traffic, but differ on how best to handle it. 
Very few are left who insist that all drys are bigots or 
that all wets are undesirable citizens. We know that 


there are good and bad citizens in both groups. I shall 
continue on the dry side until something different from 
a previously tried plan has been found. We are dealing 
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with a traffic which during all time has never obeyed any 
rule or any regulation or any law, and which has done 
more to corrupt or control for its own purposes all ave- 
nues of publicity, than all other evil agencies, and that 


has always corrupted, controlled or influenced depart-. 


ments of government from the high to the low. 


“The profits from this legalized traffic in the years 
past, gathered into tremendous funds for corrupting, con- 
trolling and influencing law enforcing officers and for 


buying every kind of pleasingly deceptive publicity. Un-- 


doubtedly these funds in the old days reached amounts 
far beyond the profits that are now being handled by the 


'racketeers and bootleggers for similar purposes. Bur- 


dette Lewis in August Review of Reviews tells us that the 
Anti-Trust Law had begun to, breed all kinds of rackets 
long before the days of prohibition. Can it be proven 
that there is a greater threat to organized society from 
the open racket, engineered by the ignorant, brutal, flashy 
bootlegger than from that unseen army of other days at 
the command of the organized licensed brewers and dis- 
tillers, whose corrupting funds also stopped at nothing, 
defied all law, that their business might grow. 


“The one, a bully with a gang and a machine gun but 
who sometimes dared’ to charge openly and_ brazenly 
through our streets—an open outlaw. The other, more 
insiduous, furnishing secretly the money to influence our 
papers and news agencies, and more often fighting behind 
clothed respectability, a paralyzing influence, it fought 
behind every agency of deception and was constantly 
gnawing at our nation’s vitals. 


“Some increased uncertainty has recently come into 
the ranks of prohibitionists. This has been helped by 
the best organized and best financed propaganda that 
this country has ever seen. Much of this money no doubt 
came from liquor interests of Europe: If this talent, 
leadership and effort now being exerted in the interest of 
legalized alcohol could be gathered in an army against 
the political, the economic and the social ills of today, we 
would not have to wait long for the answer. 


“Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s change of opinion had a 
great deal to do with this, but it is difficult to understand 


_ how any wet or how any group, who lent its influence 


against prohibition can get any comfort here if they will 
study the detailed values that Mr. Rockefeller listed and 
believed would follow effective prohibition. 


“It is too bad that we refuse to give attention to con- 
tinued endorsement by Eva Booth, Commander of the 
Salvation Army, who only recently said in part: “It is 
incredible that in such an era of enlightenment any body 
of citizens should seek to enrich itself at the price of 
homes, the happiness, the flesh and the blood of the mass 
of the people.” Or to give heed to scientific studies such 
as the one recently published by 800 German professors 
and physicists as follows: ‘Science has shown that alco- 


hol even in moderate quantities causes disturbance in the 


brain’s action and paralyzes the critical capacity, power 
of will, the ethical and aesthetic sense, and lowers self 
control. For this reason we should realize that it is a 
poison no longer to be classed with food.’ 


“It is too bad that we are unwilling to give a respectful 
hearing to a man like Raymond Robbins, who has given 
the last thirty years of his life fighting for high ideals 
and who it may prove has given his very life in this 
cause. | 

“After I have said this, I would like to further say 
that I have no other desire than to live under majority 
rule on this question and am more than willing for a ref- 
erendum. I am long since tired of candidates making 
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political capital of this question. I refuse to allow the 
tag ‘wet’ or ‘dry’ to be my only guide in choosing those 
who shall serve in public office. For a while wouldn’t it 
help in every election where the wet or dry issue is in- 
volved, if we could have a separate ballot for that one 
question with all candidates pledged to abide the result 
regardless of his personal opinion. 


“When a referendum is tried, if repeal is the answer, 
I would like for us to consider the following statement 
from the former Prime Minister of Ontario, Canada: 
‘All we have is Government sale—with consumption in 
the home or the hotel bed room-—no longer is drink a 
man’s vice—women and children are exposed to it. 
Crime is increasing—drunkenness is increasing—violation 
of liquor laws are increasing, motor accidents are increas- 
ing—whatever the solution of the drink problem may be, 
it is not Government control.” 


“Tt is also well for us to remember that there are many 
of us willing to bow our back to additional taxes rather 
than have any part of this burden lifted because of money 
flowing into Government treasuries from liquor taxes and 
profits. I also think this is a problem for the nation as 
a unit not for state, county or city as units. There are 
some who continue to treat this question as though it 
were just a matter of individual right and liberty. This 
would be a simple question if it only dealt with the rights 
of an individual to his own use of intoxicants, the ques- 
tion becomes complex only when. that citizen demands 
that society as a whole shall organize itself to manufac- 
ture, transport and retail intoxicants in order that his 


individual appetite be served. The majority will and 


should dictate the answer. They surely will not forget 
that history teaches that the very life of our nation de- 
pends upon finding the right answer to this question. 
“With this fact before us and if repeal is to be the 
answer, is it unreasonable to expect the users of intoxi- 
cants to suggest some other means of supply than the 
already tried and discredited ways of the past? Would 
they be willing for every man and woman to make his 
own in his own home for his own use, or if this is im- 
possible wouldn’t society as a whole be safer if the traffic 
should be without profit, private or public? There are 
many who believe that this traffic should never again be 
clothed with the respectability of a Government license. 
There are many who believe that men of all nations are 
being divinely gathered in America for making of a great 
nation. If it is to be a sober nation we shall have to 
find new and better way of dealing with this traffic, a 
traffic in a commodity that brutalizes and intoxicates and 
impoverishes and which has brought more sorrow to the - 
heart of the world than any other one thing.” 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 


+ 

~~ 


| mill officials and operating executives. 
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HUNTER’S TRAVELER 
6—Foster No. 30 Cone Winders. 
i—Universal No. 90 Quiller. 
100-——Saco-Lowell Cards, 1917. 
90—Draper. E Model Looms, $35.00. 
42—Saco-Lowell Spinning Hank 

Clocks. 

Lot Whitin Tape Drive 

HUNTER MACHINER 
610 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 


Wants Good 
Machinery Account 


Reliable sales organization in South 
will consider agency for machinery or 


equipment account which does not 


conflict with present lines. Commission 


basis with moderate drawing account. 
Wide personal acquaintanceship with 


Textile Chemists Group 
To Meet in Greensboro 


Address M. F. H., care Southern Tex- 


: Greensboro, N. C.—Plans have 
tile Bulletin. 


just been announced for the annual 


WANTED—Position in South by 


tion of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists, which will be held at the King 
Cotton Hotel in Greensboro Decem- 
ber 2 and 3. 

The meeting will be conducted by 


thor- 
oughly competent man with over 25 
years’ experience as loom fixer and 
acting foreman on dress, tie and fancy 
silk Jacquards. Silk, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


convention of the American Associa- 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 
—4c per word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 
$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Printing Co., 


RULED F ORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 8-2972 


Charlotte, N.C. 


November 24, 1932 


J. P. Wood, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Oriental Silk 
Paterson, N. J., and 
Arthur R, Thompson, Jr., superin- 
tendent of the North Carolina Fin- 
ishing Co., Salisbury, N. C.. Mr. 
Wood is president of the national or- 
ganization and Mr. Thompson is 
chairman of the Piedmont section of 
the association. 

A large attendance from Boston, 
Providence, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago is expected, as well as 
from the three Southern sections of 
the association, 


Textiles, Inc., Making 
Spun Rayon Yarns 


Textiles, Inc., 
rayon yarns which are marketed un- 
der the name of “Textilla,” it is 
learned. These yarns are available 
in a size range from 15 to 60 in both 
single and ply in crepe, filling and 
warp twists and in combinations with 
rayon and. wool. It is reported in 
the market that this organization is 
employing an imported staple fiber. 


Mills Are Busy 


Greenville, S. C.—Textile plants 
of the Piedmont section are virtually 
certain. of continuous operation from 
now until the end of the present year, 
and some well into spring, it is de- 


_ Clared by those in close touch with 


| holidays, it is generally conceded. 
| large number of the plants are oper- 


the situation. Curtailment, if any is 
made, will not come until after the 
A 


ating at night, but it is difficult to 
estimate the amount of night work 
being done. 


Southern Railway System 
Announces Round Trip 
Thanksgiving Holiday 

Fares Between All Stations on 

Southern Railway Lines, also 

to many other points in the 
Southeastern States 


One Cent Per Mile in Each Direc- | 
tion for the Round Trip 


Round trip tickets on sale going 
trip November 22, 23, and morning 
trains Nov. 24th. Final limit. mid- 
night Nov. 28th. 


Reduced Round Trip Pullman Rates 


Baggage checked. Stop-overs. 


Excellent service, convenient sched- 
ules. Make sleeping car reserva- 
tions early. 


ASK TICKET AGENTS | 


Southern Railway System 


is now making spun — 
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REG. U.S. PAT, OFF 


Gives these advantages 
to Starch ‘Size... 


1. AKTIVIN-S, added to your starch 
water mixture, produces: on boiling, 
“Soluble Starch.’ No decomposition 
takes place, therefore no starch par- 
ticles lost. 


2. Thorough penetration and even cover- 


ing of warp adds tensile strength, re- 
ducing breakage. 


3. Permits speedier loom performance. 
4. AKTIVIN-starch size does not sepa- 
rate or decompose overnight. Re- 
heating brings back fluidity. | 
5. Germ-killing action prevents mouldi- 


ness. 


AKTIVIN-S will prove a money-saver 
in your mill. Send for test sample and 
booklet fully describing AKTIVIN-S and 


its uses. 


50 Union Square New York City 


ee AKTIVIN CORPORATION | a 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1005 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Why Riverside and Dan River Mills use 


6 Termaco Machines 


Here, in this mill, it is found that Termaco 
Roving Bobbin Cleaners accomplish: 1. A reduction in 
waste. 2. Elimination of additional reworking of waste. 
3. Elimination of bobbin injury by cutting. 4. Improve- 
ment of splintered bobbins. 5. Elimination of singlings in 
yarn. 6. Give spinners time to do more work. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mr. Luther Pilling, Panielson, Conn.., Geo, Thomas & Co., Lid., Manchester, 
representative for N. Y¥., N. J., Pa., England, Agents for Great Britain 
New Eagland States and Canada. and Continental Europe 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. © 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
| Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. -Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. Nosie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c: 
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Spinners 


Have you 
Considered the question of making 


cleaner and more periect yarn? 


You can use the New Eclipse Yarn 
Cleaner and clean your yarn in the 


winding process. 


The Eclipse Varn Cleaner can be 
attached to Foster and Universal 


winders. 


Why not tackle the job right now? 
ordinary carded yarn cleaner 
than double-carded yarn with little 


or no additional operating costs. 


Request us to have our 


representative call and 
give you a convincing dem- 
onstration. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


YARN CLEANER 
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GREAT SAVINGS EFFECTED 
IN SIZING ACETATE WARPS! 


25% to 100% increased loom production second quality 
goods: practically eliminated . every inch of the fabric 


bringing the top price! 


That’s the Johnson story—and that’s why practically all leading 
manufacturers in the United States use “Johnson’s” for acetate 


| warps, as well as warps of other synthetic fibres, and spun silk. 


In sizing acetate, the yarn must not be subjected to excessive 
initial temperatures which may injure the warp yet it 
must be dried thoroughly to prevent any possibility of fraying 
during weaving. When you use the Johnson Rayon Warp Sizer 
the temperature can be gradually increased—and then diminished 
as the warp comes off the machine, for the temperature of each 
cvlinder can be regulated separately. 

If you are interested in better acetate warps, fewer seconds, and 
greater savings, write for free illustrated bulletin B-11. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


' Piercy and Holsman Sts., Paterson, N. J. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


JOSEPH BARNES 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY 
COMPANY New Bedford, Mass. 


ELBROOK, INC. 


Shanghai, China 
Charlotte, N. C. 


_ Of Interest to 
Every Mill Manager 


United States Government Patent Office has granted 
and issued Patent No. 1,773,783 to Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass.,' covering its Card 
Clothing foundation. 


Claims for this foundation: 


1—It resists stretching while in use so that when 
once on the card properly imstalled, it stays 
“put.” 


2.—It has greater tensile strength (by test) than any 
other foundation of similar manufacture. 

3.—It supports the wire much more firmly owing to 
its make-up. 


Note—Our cloths are manufactured in AMERICAN 
MILLS. Can your card clothing manufacturer | 
make this statement? 

Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped Service 
Shop in the South. Full lines of stock are carried 
on hand for immediate shipment. Flats and licker- 
ins on hand for loaning at all times. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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